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Proper Creosote 
Treatment to Increase 
the Life of Fence Posts 


WENTY-FIVE million fence posts, 
with a value of about $4,000,000, 
are used annually by the farmers of 
but one of the agricultural states of this 
country, as reported in Bulletin No. 158 
of the Iowa State College of Agriculture. 





The value of creosoting these posts is 
indicated by the following table which 
shows the comparative life of treated 
and untreated fence posts of five 














These Ash posts were treated with Creosote 
in 1905, and when photographed in 
1914 showed absolutely no decay. Ex- 


species of wood commonly used. 


Estimated Average Life 











Untreated. These Cedar posts were set in 
1905 and taken up for examination in 
October, 1914. In each case the sap-wood 


perts believe they will last 15 to 20 years was entirely gone; in post No. 1 about one- 
longer. Photos courtesy lowa State College In Years third of the entire bottom rotted away; in 
of Agriculture. post No. 2 one-half of the bottom decayed. 
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probable that woods 
commonly used for posts 
may be doubled in life 
(white cedar, oak, etc.)”’ 


Second—‘‘By treatment, 
many species, at present 
almost valueless, can be 
made to last twenty-five years or more, with only 
a small addition in cost for treatment (willow, 
soft maple, cottonwood, elm, etc.)”’ 


la 
eli 


Third—‘‘Figuring the investment at 6% simple 
interest, creosote reduced the annual cost of the 
less durable fence posts by about one-half.”’ 


Fourth—‘‘In selecting posts for treatment take the 
native soft-wooded trees and save the oak, hick- 
ory, black walnut, etc., for other purposes.” 


Fifth—‘In creosoting select small posts, those 414 
inches in diameter, if of sufficient strength. They 
are cheaper, and when creosoted will last as long, 
or longer, than seven-inch posts. 


Sixth—‘‘See that the posts are thoroughly peeled 
of the inner as w Il as the outer bark.” 
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Seventh — ‘‘The posts 
should be thoroughly 
seasoned before treat- 
ment is attempted, or a 
poor penetration of creo- 
sote oil will be secured.”’ 


The Best Creosote for all 
practical purposes is Bar- 
rett’s Carbosota Grade-One 
Liquid Creosote Oil. 


i! 


ra 


Oil It comes ready for use,in 
convenient sized pack- 

ages, and requires no apparatus or skilled labor 

for its application. Anyone can use it properly at 

any time. 

It has been especially developed to meet the needs 

of the average consumer. 

In addition to fence posts, all lumber exposed to 

decay, such as sills, joists, etc., should be treated 

with Barrett’s Carbosota Creosote Oil. 

Barrett's Carbosota is the ‘‘Standard’’ wood pre- 

servative for use in the Brush and Open Tank 

methods of treatment. It is economical, effective 

and convenient. 

Barrett’s Carbosota should be carried in stock by 

every lumber dealer. 

It is dependable, easy to sell and profitable to 

handle. 


Illustrated booklet free on request 
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Fle ras “Stuck” 
| On His Tract | 


Once there was a man who had what was reputed to | 


be an exceptionally valuable tract of timberland —no matter where— | 
which he bought on an old-fashioned ‘‘timber cruise’ plus his personal inspection. 


Wishing to take his profit on the investment he con- 
jidently offered the tract to James D. Lacey & Company. 


Besides the reputation of the tract there were super- | 


| ficial indications of unusual excellence; but Lacey Company | 
} deal only with THE FACTS. | 


A LACEY REPORT on the tract showed the | 


astonishing fact to be that the value of merchantable timber on the 
tract was barely more than half what the intending seller sincerely believed he 
had, although he was an experienced lumberman. 


| 66 29 3; 66 | 

| He was ““stuck’’— badly; in fact a "““LACEY | 

| REPORT” on the property when he bought it would not have cost | | 
a twenty-fifth of what he was ‘‘stuck.’? This is a true story—with a moral. 
| May we send you ‘‘ Pointers,’’ an interesting booklet? 
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The Red Gum 


Identification and Characteristics 


By 


ED gum is one of our most attractive ornamental 
trees, but it is equally distinguished for the excep- 
tional beauty of its wood. It has many 

Sweet gum and Liquidambar are names that are applied 
on account of the fragrant resin which exudes from the 
bark. Star-leaf gum and red gum are given because of 
the shape and rich fall coloring of the leaves. Bilsted, 
alligator tree, satin walnut, Circassian walnut and hazel- 
names occasionally bestowed upon it. 


names. 


wood are other 
Red gum is not closely related to the black gum and 
tupelos, but belongs to the Witch Hazel family. There 
are three related species, one being found in Mexico, 
one in central China, and the third in the Levant. The 
latter furnishes the liquid storax of commerce. 

The home of the red gum is the region lying south 
of a line drawn southern Connecticut through 
southeastern Missouri and northwestern Arkansas to the 
Trinity River, It is most abundant and reaches 
its greatest size in the lower Mississippi Valley and the 


from 


Texas. 


SAMUEL 


B. DETWILER 


it is thick (1 
and deeply furrowed into broad ridges 


trunks is sh brown, tinged with red; 
to 1% 
which are covered with many small scales. 
have ashy gray trunks and frequently are covered with a 
growth of bark from which the tree derives 


s 


llig 


Fr ayl 
inc hes ) 
Young trees 


hard, warty 
wood. 

The twigs are rather heavy and somewhat angular, 
and in the second year, peculiar blade-like ridges of cork 
appear on them, affording an easy means of recognizing 
The smaller branches of bur oak and cork 
elm have somewhat similar corky wings, but the bark 
between the corky ridges is not smooth and shining as is 
the case with the red gum twigs. The lustrous brown 
buds are about one-fourth inch long and are generally 
sharp-pointed. The alternately placed leaves are 5 to 7 
inches long, and are usually cut into five points shaped 
like a six-pointed star with one point missing where the 
stem is attached. Occasionally the leaves have 7 instead 
They are bright green and glossy on the 


the name alligator 


this tree. 


of 5 points. 





lowlands of the southeastern coast. It is a tree that upper surface and somewhat paler beneath. When 
prefers rich moist soil and suffers no harm when the the leaves, twigs and buds are crushed, they have the 
land is flooded for part of the year, but it does not same delightful fragrance as the resin which oozes 
develop well in the perma- Vr VW from wounds in the bark 
nent swamps where tupelo : aX vas : of red gum trees growing 
and cypress thrive. In the ye in the South. 

bottomlands it is usually "4 OMIO rat a oe The flowers appear in 
found mixed with red - YIND. Aes 9 March in the South and in 
maple,elm, ash, cottonwood ~~ is pe” April or May in the North, 
and oaks. It grows on Ht pe at the time the leaves are 
high land, but on dry soil r Me half grown. The greenish 


the trees are of smaller size. 
The largest red gum trees 
are 5 feet in diameter and 
150 feet high. Average- 








pollen - producing flowers 
are borne in dense clusters 
2 or 3 inches long at the 
ends of the twigs. Each 








sized mature trees are 11%4 FL flower consists of a num- 

feet to 3 feet across the “ss ber of stamens clustered 

stump and 80 to 120 feet ge ty together and surrounded by 

high. In the forest the AREA OF RED GUM TREE GROWTH small, hairy, leaf-like scales. 
Red gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) is distributed from ield County, 


trunk is straight and clear 
of side branches far above 


Connecticut, to southeastern Missou 


Atlantic Coast. 


Territory to the valley of the Trinity River in Texas, 
Its commercial range is restricted, hx owever, 


Fair 


The seed-producing flowers 
are'greenish balls that hang 


ri, through Arkansas 





and 


to the moist 








the ground. Near the top 
it forks and formsaspread- 
ing crown. 


Young trees 


growing in the open havea 
long and very regular coni- 
cal top. The bark on old 


lands of the lower Ohio and Mississippi basins and of the southeastern coast. 
While the red gum grows in various situations, it prefers the deep, rich soil of 
the hardwood bottoms, and there reaches its best development. It requires 
considerable soil moisture, though it does not grow in the wetter swamps, and 
does not thrive on dry pine land. Seedlings, however, are often found in large 
numbers on the edges of the upland and even on the sandy pine land, but they 
seldom live beyond the pole stage; when they do, they form small, scrubby trees 
that are of little value. Where the soil is dry the tree has a long taproot. In 


the swamps, where the roots can obtain water easily, the deve lopment of the 
taproot is poor, and it is only moderate on the glade bottomlands, w here there 
is considerable moisture throughout the year, but no standing water in the 


summer months. 





singly on long threads at 
the bases of the upper 
leaves of the twigs. The 
seed balls are 1 to 1% inches 
in diameter and ripen their 
seed in the fall but remain 
641 
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on the trees until spring, swaying on their long stems like 
the fruits of the sycamore; unlike the “ button balls,” 
however, the surface of the red gum fruit is roughened by 


numerous coarse spines. These fruits really consist of 














| 
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LEAF OF THE RED GUM TREE 


Red gum is easily recognized by its be autiful, glossy, star-shaped leaves. The 
star is lopsided because one point is missing where the leaf stem is attached. 
Usually there are five points to the leaf, but it may have seven. It is plain that 

“‘starleaved gum”’ is an appropriate name for this tree. If ot leaves, buds or 
twigs are crushed, the agreeable aromatic odor produced explains why red gum 
is very frequently called ‘‘sweet gum.’’ This name also refers to the resin which 
exudes from wounds in the bz ark, used for chewing-gum and perfume for glove 
leather. The name ‘“‘red gum”’ may refer to the color of the heartwood, but it 
probably refers to the brilliant autumnal foliage. Some one has called it ‘‘a 
conflagration of color,’’ to which only the coloring of the maples and the ashes 


can be compared. 


a number of woody pods closely joined together, each 
pod having two curved, horn-like tips. In the fall the 
pods split apart, permitting the few good seeds they con- 
tain to fall to the ground along with a large number of 
undeveloped seeds which have the appearance of sawdust. 

Red gum begins to produce seed when it is 25 or 
30 years old and bears heavy crops at intervals of about 
3 years until it is 150 years old, when its powers of seed- 
ing begin to decrease. Only 50 to 75 per cent of the 
seeds germinate, and in the native forest the greater 
number of seeds are destroyed by the long-continued 
floods to which the land on which much of the gum 
grows is subjected. The young seedlings require abun- 
dant light, and for this reason they are seldom found 
growing in dense forest under the old trees. The best 
natural r2production of red gum is found in old pas- 
tures and clearings where the young trees have full sun- 
light. On cut-over lands stumps of red gum trees under 
50 years of age produce a vigorous growth of sprouts. 
The sprouts grow much faster than the seedlings during 
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the first few years but seldom form large timber trees. 

The red gum has no serious enemies. It grows prin- 
cipally on lands which are often overflowed and for this 
reason damage from forest fires is comparatively small. In 
bottoms and on the uplands it produces a taproot, and 
the strength of its root system prevents much loss from 
windfall. Insects and fungi attack felled trees and those 
which have been injured by fire or wind, but occasion 
no great commercial loss. Cattle refuse to browse on 
the seedlings because of the pungent flavor of the leaves, 
but hogs and goats are less discriminating and sometimes 








DEEPLY FURROWED BARK OF RED GUM TRUNK 


In the best situations red gum reaches a height of 150 feet and a 
diameter of 5 feet. These dimensions, however, are unusual. The 
stem is straight and cylindrical, with dark, deeply furrowed bark, and 
branches often winged with corky ridges. In youth, while growing 
vigorously under normal conditions, it assumes a long, regular, con- 
ical crown, much resembling the form of a conifer. After the tree 
has attained its height growth, however, the crown becomes rounded, 
spreading, and rather ovate in shape. When growing in the forest 
the tree prunes itself readily at an early period, and forms a good 
length of clear stem, but it branches strongly after making most of 
its height growth. The mature trunk is usually forked, and the 
place where the forking commences determines the number of logs 
in the tree, or its merchantable length, by prev enting cutting.#@ a 
small diameter in the top. On large trees the stem is often not less 
than 18 inches in diameter where the branching begins. The over- 
mature tree is usually broken and dry-topped, with a very spreading 
crown, in consequence of new branches being sent out. Injury to 
the butts of trees from fire and to the tops from wind or ice often 
opens the way to attacks from fungi, which cause decay, and from 
insects, which precede and assist the fungi. 
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TUPELO GUM SLOUGH, ( “ONGAREE RIVER, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Tupelo gum, found in more or less large quantities 
throughout the range of the red gum and cypress, is cut 
to some extent from Virginia to the Gulf and westward 
to Arkansas. Its best growth, however, is in the Gulf 
States, and as a commercial timber tree it has reached 
great importance only in the region about Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and in southern and central Louisiana, where it is 
cut with cypress. In the handling of cypress and the 
associated tupelo several methods are in use, each adapted 
to some particular locality. Ifthe land is not tooswampy 
and has a firm foundation, a logging railroad can be 
maintained and steam skidders used to snake the 
logs with cables to the road and to load them with 
bull hooks on the cars. Where the land is so low as 
to be subject to practically continuous overflow the pull- 
boat is generally used, and the logs are transported 
to the mill by towboats. 


to lumber the red 
gum forests in such 
a way that the red 
gum trees are pre- 
served or occasional 
seed trees left to re- 
seed lands where close 
cutting is practised. 
3ecause of the expense 
of logging, including 
high freight rates and 
increased costs of labor 
and supplies, lumber- 
men who cut red gum 
operate on aé_e very 
limited margin of 
profit. The result has 
been wasteful logging 
and destruction of 
much young growth. 
One operator recently 
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THE RED GUM 


destroy much 
young 
growth. Hogs 
are especially 
destruc- 
tive because 
they eat the 
seeds. 
P-r-e-s- 
ent conditions 
do not war- 
rant the plant- 
ing of red 
gum for the 
produc- 
tion of lum- 
ber on a com- 
mercial basis. 
The supply of 
standing red 
gum is large 
and stumpage 
prices are 
low. Instead 
of planting it 
will be much 
more profit- 
able, and, 
therefore, 
better for- 
estry practice, 


SECOND-GROWTH RED GUM, ASH, COTTONWOOD, 


ably. Con- 
siderable mer- 
chantable 
lumber is 
wasted in the 
woods in high 
stumps, top 
logs and trees 
which are 
damaged but 
too small to 
carry to the 
saw mill, that 
would be 
saved if prices 
warranted 
more careful 
logging. Al- 
though it is 
not reason- 
able to expect 
lumbermen to 
expend money 
in conserva- 
tive logging 
where the 
financial _re- 
turns do not 
justify it, ex- 
perience with 


other species, 








A LARGE Ped GUM, RICHLAND COUNTY, 
OUTH CAROLINA 

Red gum is Roe. the commonest timber tree in the 
hardwood bottoms and drier swamps of the South. It is 
found also to a considerable extent on the low ridges and 
slopes of the southern Appalachians, but there it does not 
reach merchantable value and is of little importance. 
The hardwood bottoms are for the greater part overflow 
land. The soil is alluvial and generally of great fertility, 
and tree growth is for the most part extremely rapid. 
These hardwood bottoms stretch along nearly all of the 
Southern rivers on the coastal plain and in the Mississippi 
Valley States. They are subject to heavy floods in the 
winter and spring, for the rivers, rising among the moun- 
tains, run swiftly until they reach the general plain level, 

o that any increase in the volume of water is bound to 
overflow the banks and spread out over the entire width 
of the bordering swamp, often to a considerable depth. 
These bottomlands vary considerably in width, but are 
usually from 6 to 12 miles wide, and are bounded by the 
sharp ‘banks of the upland plain, the river meandering 
through the swamp from one bank to the other. 


such as white pine, 
birch or hard maple 
would indicate that 
lumbermen will be re- 
paid for giving greater 
consideration to the 
second growth of red 
gum. 

The red gum is a 
superb tree for orna- 
mental planting, rank- 
ing with the most 
beautiful of our East- 
ern broad-leaf trees. It 
appears to hold a higher 
place in Europe as an 
ornamental tree than it 
does in America, but 
this is probably due to 








ANI 3 a AMORE, ON 
HARDWOOD BOTTOMLAND, SOUTH CAROLI 


its wide natural distri- 
bution here. It 1s 


stated that under 
ent conditions only 

per cent of the stand- 
ing gum timber in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and 
could be 


pres- 


Mississippi 


manufactured _ profit- 


he hardwood bottom- 
natural farming lands 
een left standing after 


Red gum grows in mixture with ash, cottonwood, and oak through u 
lands of the South. These rich, alluvial bottoms are among the t 
of the region. Inthe past the gum, having no marketable value, 
logging, or, where the land has been cleared for farming, has been girdled and allowed to 
rot, and then felled and burned as trash. Not only were the trees a total loss to the farmer, 
but from their size and the labor required to handle them, they were so serious an obstruc- 
tion as often to preclude the clearing of valuable land. Inthe sloug s and perpetual swamps 
are large quantities of cypress and tupelo gum, and there is some ick gum on the ridges. 
The forest is, for the most part, dense and fairly even-aged. There is little young growth 
beneath the older trees. Canebrakes are common and are very dense, the cane often reach- 
ing a height of 20 feet. This cane, with the briers and rattans, makes a very heavy under- 
growth, so that where it occurs no tree reproduction can take place. 
forest gradually becomes rather open in character. 












The result is that the 


hardy as far north as 
Massachusetts, is easily 
handled, and grows 
fairly rapidly. In the 
South Carolina forests 
its average growth is 
100 feet in height and 
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15 inches in diameter in 50 years, and height growth is 
rapid in the early years of its life. The tree is inter- 
esting throughout the year. In the summer the large, 
glossy, star-shaped leaves are unusually attractive. The 
fall coloring of the foliage is unsurpassed by any other 
species in the brilliancy of its crimson. Its gorgeous scar- 
let, red, orange and yellow tints vie with those of the 
Later the leaves may assume the purple, lilac, 
The red gum gives 


maples. 
brown and bronze tones of the ashes. 
an excellent winter effect because of its symmetrical form, 
its sturdy branches with their conspicuous gray, corky 
ridges and the peculiar spiny fruit balls that hang in 
abundance from the twigs. This tree should be planted 
in rich moist soil and should be closely pruned when it 


is transplanted. It has ability to withstand salt air and 
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is valuable ior seaside planting if soil conditions are good. 

The wood is heavy and hard, close-grained and with- 
out great strength. The heartwood is a beautiful, bright 
reddish brown with a satiny luster and frequently with 
a pleasing, varying figure. The sapwood is nearly white 
and is usually wide, the smaller sized trees consisting 
entirely of sapwood. Twenty years ago red gum wood 
was considered to be of little value because of its tendency 
to warp, but with improved methods of drying it is now 
one of our finest furniture and finishing woods. Few 
woods in America equal it in the beauty of its natural 
grain and it can be finished to imitate oak, mahogany, 
cherry, or Circassian walnut. For this reason it has 
been predicted that red gum will in time equal white 
oak in value. 


Commercial Uses of Red Gum 


HE beauty, adaptability and fine working qualities 
of red gum lumber have promoted it with phe- 
nomenal rapidity from a despised species to one of 

the most respected and prominent cabinet woods. For 
many years this wood was cut to a limited extent ; prefer- 
ence was given to woods easier to handle, because red 
gum lumber warped and twisted in the process of sea- 
soning. No trouble was experienced with red gum after 
it was seasoned, and decreasing timber supply finally led 
to practical experiments in the better utilization of this 
wood. 
wood and of the principles of kiln-drying finally overcame 
the difficulties and a wide market for red gum lumber 
quickly developed, in 


Technical investigations of the structure of the 


gums. Black gum, water gum, cotton gum and tupelo 
are also wholly unrelated botanically to red gum, al- 
though they grow in many of the localities where red 
gum is native. These gums have a twisted grain with 
the fibers so tightly interlocked that the wood is split 
with exceeding difficulty. The wood is useful for heavy 
wheel hubs, rollers, mauls, construction and box material, 
The characteristics of red gum 
S. Forest 


flooring, and paper pulp. 
are concisely expressed in Bulletin 58 of the U. 


Service, as follows: 

“The wood is about as strong and as stiff as chestnut, 
or a little weaker than shortleaf pine; 
and is quite brash; 


it splits easily 
it is less tough than cottonwood and 
splinters less; it is 








spite of the prejudice 
against it. Occasion- 
ally it has masqueraded 
under assumed names, 
for it is a common fail- 
ing of human _ judg- 
ment to believe that 
ordinary “gum” must 
be lacking in the su- 








perior qualities which 
the wood 
when made into furni- 
ture of “ satin walnut ” 
finish of 


possesses 


or interior 
“hazel wood.” 

The use of the word 
“sum” to designate 
entirely dif- 
ferent species of trees 


several 


may be responsible for 
some of the prejudice 
against red gum. The 
Eucalypts are fre- 
quently called 
although in no _ wise 
related to the true 


gums, 
the first of February. 





PEELED RED GUM LOGS SEASONING IN THE WOODS, SOUTH CAROLINA 
A large amount of red gum growing in the South can be economically transported from the 
forests to the mills only by means of the streams, owing to the expense of putting in rail- 
roads solely for the timber. Green red gum, however, is so heavy that it scarcely floats. 
Probably one-third of the logs, those with the largest amount of sapwood, sink. The 
method of getting the logs ready for the river, now principally followed in the South, is to 
cut the trees, without girdling, in the fall of the year, or from as early as the first of Sep- 
tember until the time oben high water sets in, which is usually from the first of January to 
At that season the sap is down and the wood is as light as it ever will 
be while the tree is standing. When felled, the tree is cut into standard lengths; the legs 
are then skidded to the bank of the river, and tied in rafts with cypress, ash, or cottonwood, 
to keep them from sinking, and floated down to the mill as soon as high water comes. 


about as hard as yellow 
poplar and can be 
worked with tools al- 
it has 
a moderately fine grain, 
is denser than cotton- 
wood, and has a large 
proportion of sapwood; 
the sapwood decays 
rapidly when exposed 
to the weather, but the 
heartwood is quite du- 
rable even in the 
ground. The green 
contains much 


most as easily; 





wood 
water and consequently 
is heavy and difficult 

to float, but when dry 
mh it is as light as bass- 
wood, or about 15 per 
cent heavier than yel- 
low poplar or cotton- 
wood. The great 
amount of water in 
the green wood, par- 
ticularly in the sap, 
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makes it difficult to season by ordinary methods without 
fault can be overcome, 
however, by special treatment. The color of the heart- 
wood is a rich, reddish brown; that of the sapwood 
cream white. It is tasteless and odorless, and, when once 
seasoned swells and shrinks little unless exposed to the 

Its structure is so uniform that it can be 
painted, or glued without absorbing much of 


warping and twisting. This 


} weather. 
stained, 
the material.” 


QUARTER-SAWED RED GUM VENEER 


whether figured wood or plain wood, quarter-sawed or plain 
reddish-brown color, with a character as soft and delicate 
as the sheen of fine satin, and quarter-sawed figured red gum veneer offers 
possibilities for matching figure known to no other wood. It produces a great 
variety of markings and | color tones, and selections of flitches may be made 
to meet the individual taste of the designer. It has equally the beauty of 
Circassian walnut and m ae ogany, yet has a distinctive character peculiar to 
no other wood. 


Estimates based on statistics collected by the Bureau 
of Corporations place the total stand of this wood in 
United States at about 50,000,000,000 feet, board 
measure. In amount it is equal to about one-fourth of 
all the oaks in the country; two and a half times the 
hickory ; three times the ash; one-fifth more than cypress ; 
many times the elm; and, 


All red Bsa 
sawed, has a rich, 


the 


nearly three times the maple; 
except the oaks, it exceeds in amount any other hard- 
wood, or group of hardwoods in the United States. In 
fact, it is estimated that one-eighth of all the hardwood 
of this country is red gum. It is, therefore, apparent 
that it is a timber of great importance. 

The annual output of red gum lumber has grown 
enormously. In 1900 only 285,000,000 feet of red gum 
lumber was cut in the United States or 0.8 per cent of 
the total annual lumber production. In 1913, there was 
cut 772,514,000 feet or 2 per cent of the total cut—an 
increase of 270 per cent in 13 years. To this must be 
added the red gum used in veneer, slack cooperage, rail- 
road ties and miscellaneous articles, so that it is safe to 
estimate a cut more than a billion feet each year. In 
several states red gum ranks second to white oak in the 
used in manufactured articles. 





amount of hardwoods 
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Illinois uses more than 120,000,000 feet annually ; Arkan- 
sas and Missouri each consumes about 100,000,000 feet, 
Kentucky and Tennessee more than 50,000,000 feet each. 
Boxes and crates use a large percentage of the cheaper 
Some of the finer grades are manu- 
In Pennsylvania alone more) 


grades of red gum. 
factured into cigar boxes. 


than a half million feet is consumed annually for this 
one purpose. 
In this country a constantly increasing quantity of red 





PLAIN-SAWED RED GUM, FIGURED WOOD 


of stripes and color tones, and is in demand for spe- 
. It is extensively used in the manufacture of high- 
furniture, stairwork, car construction, etc., both in 
n countries. It is often finished to imitate more costly 

ack walnut, cherry, mahogany and especially Circassian wal- 
nut, since lumber may be selected which has a natural figure closely resembling 
that of Circassian walnut. Red gum furniture finished “‘natural’’ does not 
show finger mz arks ar s easily cared for. 


This shows a great variety 
cial cabinet work « 1} 
grade furniture, 
this country an 
woods, such as 










gum is used in the manufacture of furniture. The com- 
moner grades are made into drawers, frames, and back- 
ing, for desks, bedsteads, tables, etc. Considerable clear 
heart is used also for surface work, either solid or as ve- 
neer. The natural color of the wood is attractive, but 
it takes stain so well that it is often made to imitate 
mahogany, oak, walnut, etc. The furniture factories in 
the cities use annually between 40,000,000 and 60,000.- 
000 board feet of this lumber. A sewing-machine com- 
pany at Cairo, Illinois, uses 15,000,000 board feet of gum 
per year in the manufacture of sewing-machine tables. 
The wood is built up of three */,,-inch pieces, laid cross- 
‘ach other to prevent warping, and usually fin- 
This method 


wise to 
ished with oak @r other hardwood veneer. 
has been found very satisfactory. 

One of the. most important uses of red gum is for 
interior finish. Stained or in its natural color, it may be 
made very attractive, and when properly seasoned fulfills 
every requirement of a first-class wood for that purpose. 
Red gum may be obtained in either plain or quarter- 
selected for figure. The figure in red 
different from the characteristic 
Oak’s figure in 


sawed lumber, or 
gum is fundamentaliy 
figures of oak and many other_woods. 
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quarter-sawed stock is due to the 
medullary rays with certain modifica- 
tions by rings of annual growth. The 
figures of''plain oak and chestnut, for 
example, ‘are due almost wholly to the 
rings of growth. 
to neither. 


Gum’s figure is due 
The shades and tones cross 
the rings in every direction, though 
they sometimes follow them with some 
regularity and medullary rays have 
practically no visible effect. It is hard 
to explain why some trees are figured 
and many are not, although it is quite 
certain that the figure in red gum is 
influenced by the soil and situation. 

The red gum tree produces both 
sapwood and heartwood. Commer- 
cially the term “red gum” applies to 
the heartwood. Unselected gum or sap 
gum may be partially heartwood and 
partially sapwood, or all sapwood. 

Practically 60 per cent of the stock 
coming from the tree is common or 
sap grade. This finds an almost ex- 
clusive use in the manufacture of boxes, 
for which it has been employed for 
the last six years, taking the place of 
‘ cottonwood, pine, poplar, and sycamore, 
the latter used for tobacco boxes. The 
export trade of gum timber consists 
of clear heart, 6 inches wide and over, 
and of all thicknesses from three- 
eighths of an inch up to 2 inches. 
Practically 75 per cent of 
the clear-heart gum lumber 
cut in this country until 
recent years has been ex- 
ported for use in England, 
France, and Germany for 
the manufacture of furni- 
ture and inside furnishings, 
newel posts, stair railings, 
etc. In England the wood 
is commonly called satin 
walnut. In 1912, over 
66,000,000 board feet of 
red gum was exported to 
Europe. 

One-third of the veneer 
manufactured from domes- 
tic woods, or four times 
the amount demanded of 
any other species, is made 
It is better 
adapted than most other 
woods for cutting into thin 
sheets; it takes glue better 
than any other wood; 
therefore, it has the dis- 


> 


from red gum. 


matter. 


It is int 
The latter, however, has a feature generally absent from gum. 
tion of the figure, due to the rings of yearly growth. 
ments in the two woods appear to be much the same. 
stripes and color tones peculiar to this method of manufacture. It is used in 
the best lines of furniture and in artistic architectural woodwork of all kinds. 
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DOOR OF QUARTER-SAWED RED GUM, 
FIGURED WOOD MATCHED 


Two of the most important uses of red gum 
are for doors and interior finish. Finished in its 
natural color, or stained, it may be made very 
attractive, and, when properly seasoned, it ful- 
fills every requirement for these purposes. Red 
gum veneer-built doors are rigid and free from 
warp, and rank with the very best, both in ap- 
pearance and stability. The effects that can be 
obtained by staining are varied and unusually 
attractive. 





QUARTER-SAWED RED GUM, FIGURED WOOD 
Some red gum trees produce what is tesmed ‘figured red gum.”’ 
ramify through the wood, obeying no known law of growth or deposit of earthy 
his that red gum’s figure resembles that of Circassian walnut. 


Note 


The deposits of the pig- 





tinction of being the ideal veneer wood. 
It manufactured into rotary-cut, 
sliced and sawed veneer, and is used 
for a wide variety of purposes—from 
light weight fruit packages to the best 
grades the richest-colored and 
highly-figured panels used in furniture, 
pianos and the most expensive and artis- 


is 


of 


tic architectural wood-work of all kinds. 

In 1912, over 30 million feet, board 
measure, of red gum was manufactured 
into baskets, and fruit and vegetable 


packages. For the manufacture of 
slack barrels red gum is now one of 
the most important woods in _ the 


country, ranking second to elm both 
as a stave and as a heading wood. 
For paving blocks the essentials are 
durability, close grain and the power 
of resisting abrasion. These are found 
in red gum. For treated blocks, un- 
selected gum is used. The heartwood 
of the gum is used extensively in the 
South for fence posts, and, in a limited 
way, for sills. Where it is carefully 
selected and well seasoned, red gum is 
more lasting than red oak or shortleaf 
pine. Red gum has been used to some 
extent for railroad ties. 

A large amount of red gum is put 
into wagon-box boards, which have a 
separate grade under the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association’s rules. 
All of the sapwood that will 
make wagon-box lumber 
is cut up for this purpose, 
because, when thoroughly 
dried and painted, ‘sap- 
wood is as good as heart. 
Unselected, gum siding and 
ceiling contain no acid or 
other ingredients injurious 
tonails. It is close-grained, 
presenting a smooth surface 
for paint. It should be 
primed, however, as a pre- 
cautionary measure as soon 
as it is in place. If used 
for siding, or in any place 
exposed to the weather, 
sapwood must be excluded 
or kept covered with paint. 
As flooring, red gum wears 
well, is free from splinters, 
and does not shrink if 
thoroughly kiln-dried be- 
fore it is laid. 

Various other 


The colors 


It is a modifica- 
the richness of articles 


are made of red gum, such 
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as coffin boards, barrels, packing 
boxes, screen doors, mouldings, 
saw handles, gun stocks, broom 
handles, mop handles, wheel- 
barrows, brush backs, mouse 
traps, all kinds of animal traps, 
agricultural implements, refrig- 
erators and kitchen cabinets, 
musical instruments, picture 
frames, wooden ware, trunks, 
whips, canes and umbrella 
handles, tobacco pipes, clocks 
and toys. The spicy gum which 
exudes from the bark of the 
sweet gum and accounts for its 
name is of commercial value for 
use in chewing gum, and as a 
perfume for leather. It is also 
used medicinally under the name 
copalm balm, and has been used 
in incense. 

The wood is steadily growing 
in favor, andat present dealers re- 
port orders for all manufactured 
material they can produce, in fact 
lack of cars has restricted deliv- 
eries until many mills are filled 


with orders awaiting shipment. deposit of earthy matter. 


A “TEAR-DOWN” CAMPAIGN 


O test public sentiment regarding obnoxious ad- 

vertising posted on public highways, the Massa- 

chusetts Forestry Association recently declared a 
“ Tear-Down Week,” beginning October 9th. The mem- 
bers of the Association were asked to help individually. 
Automobile clubs, women’s clubs, Boy Scouts, and the 
tree wardens were requested to assist. The newspapers 
all over the State fell in with the idea and commented 
favorably on the plan in their editorial columns, and tree 
wardens, whose duty it is to protect the trees from these 
signs, were vigorously reminded of their neglect of duty. 

Massachusetts has two laws regarding this subject, 
one which declares all signs, not required by law, that 
are posted within the limits of the public highway, “a 
public nuisance, and may be forthwith removed or oblit- 
erated and abated by any person.” The other refers to 
signs on trees within the public way. 

Under these laws anyone in Massachusetts may re- 
move any advertising sign within the public highway, 
except those that are required by law, and the Forestry 
Association’s aim is to inform the people concerning these 
laws and to encourage the removal of all such signs. 
Reports are coming in from tree wardens and other indi- 
viduals and groups stating that these signs, running into 
the hundreds in their respective communities, have 
been removed. 

To those who knew the conditions before this cam- 
paign was started, the results are very gratifying. Thou- 
sands of miles of highways in the state are now free from 
signs and the Association proposes to carry this work 
further and offenders who persist in this illegal method 
of advertising will be prosecuted. 


Some red gum trees produce what is termed “figured red gum.”’ 
different from the characteristic figures of oak and many other woods. 
due to the medullary rays with certain modifications by rings of annual growth. The figures of plain oak and 
chestnut, for example, are due almost wholly to the rings of growth. Gum's figure is due to neither. The shades 
and tones cross the rings in every direction, though they sometimes follow them with some regularity, and medullary 
rays, have practically no visible effect. 





RED GUM FOR INTERIOR TRIM 
The figure in red gum is fundamentally 


Oak’s figure in quarter-sawed stock is 


The colors ramify through the wood, obeying no known law of growth or 


FIRE DANGER SHIFTS TO EAST 


LTHOUGH final figures are not yet available, re- 
ports received by the Forest Service indicate that 
the forest fire season in the West and North is 

practically at an end. At the same time, say the officials, 
the fall fire season is just beginning on the National 
Forests in the Southern Appalachians. 

The difference in the occurrence of the fire seasons 
is caused by the difference in the character of the forests 
and of the climate in the two regions. In the North and 
West the forests are composed almost entirely of conifers, 
and are located at comparatively high altitudes or high 
latitudes. The greatest fire danger in these regions 
occurs during the late spring and summer months, when 
the rainfall is light. During the rest of the year, there 
is, as a rule, enough rain and snow to prevent fires from 
starting. On some of the forests in southern California, 
however, the fall rains are sometimes late in coming 
and the fire-fighting organization must often remain on 
duty until late in November. 

In the Southern Appalachians, however, the situation 
is practically reversed. The forest is largely composed 
of hardwoods and the heaviest rainfall occurs in the 
spring and summer and about two months in late winter. 
As a result, there are two distinct fire seasons. The first 
of these occurs in the fall, when there is usually little 
rain and the ground is covered with the dry fallen leaves, 
which are very inflammable. The fall fire season lasts 
until about December 15th, when the winter rains set in. 
In the later winter months, the woods dry out and in 
February or March the spring season begins, and con- 
tinues until the spring rains come or the trees and plants 
put out new leaves and become too green to burn readily. 
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Trees In Medicine 


By Joun Foote, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Georgetown University School of Medicine, Washington, 
D. C., Author of “ Essentials of Materia Medica and Therapeutics” 


HE idea that agencies of specific value in the allevi- 
ation and cure of disease are to be found in plants 
and herbs is one of the most deep-rooted, as well 

as one of the most ancient, of human beliefs. The 
remote folk-tales of archaic peoples embody this idea and 
relate its application by the hero, the magician or the 
priest. Even to-day we have our “ herb doctors,” and we 
do not need to go back much farther than a generation to 
recall the drug store, where large stores of “ roots and 
herbs ” were kept. There the apprentice was required to 
have sturdy shoulder-girdle muscles that he might turn the 
huge mill in which vegetable drugs were ground, or wield 
the pestle in the heavy iron mortar, where they were 
crushed, preparatory to being turned into decoctions, 
infusions, tinctures and other bulky preparations. 
Nowadays we have more elegant, if less vigorous 
and copiously substantial, 
medicines prepared in 
the wholesale pharmaceu- 
tical laboratories. Gone is 
the drug mill, and it 
requires little muscle to 
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nihilists, some of the most valuable remedies used 
medicine come from trees. And by trees is meant trees, 
not shrubs or bushes. One of the veritable Titans of 
the forest, a tree that has equaled the Big Trees of 
California in height, furnishes a much-used medicinal 
oil. And the one vegetable drug that is a specific for 
a certain disease, and cures by killing the blood parasite 
which causes malaria, was known to the older clinical 
teachers simply as “ the bark,’”’ because it was the bark 
of a tree. 

The place of trees and their products in medicine is 
far from being an inciderital or an unimportant one, 
even in the most conservative works of the most 
advanced therapeutists. 

And if, as has been asserted, the decadence of Rome 
was really due to malaria, and if her glory was obscured 
by a cloud of mosquitoes 
rather than by the dust of 
battles, then it may be 
that the possession of some 
cinchona and the planting 
of the eucalyptus in the 
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serve soda water and per- 
fumery. Gone, too, are 
many of the medicines 
from “roots and herbs” 
beloved of our fathers, but 
now shown to be valueless 
in the light of experimental 
pharmacology and our 
newer knowledge of path- 
ology and bacteriology. For 
we have learned that medi- 
cines, except in a few 
instances, do not remove 
the cause of the disease, 
but may simply improve our 
natural resistance by aid- 
ing symptoms. 

We have heard of 
“roots and herbs ” in medi- 
cine, but, neither in ancient 
or modern pharmacy, nor 
in household medicine, do 
the products of trees as 
medicinal agents elicit 
much comment. 

And yet, in spite of the 
pharmaceutical image 
breakers and the therapeutic 
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OLDEST TREE PRODUCT PRESCRIPTION IN THE WORLD 


This papyrus, written, it is estimated, about the time that Moses was twenty- 
one years old, contains several prescriptions composed in whole or part of tree 
. One is for the medicinal employment of the ricinus (degm) tree. 

he stems, it is declared, when infused in water make a lotion which cures 
headache; the berries chewed with beer relieve constipation; the berries crushed 
in oil make the hair grow, and pressed into a salve will cure an abscess in ten 
days, if applied every morning. The god Seb prescribes wine made from dates 
to cure wounds and skin diseases and Isis supplies a formula containing juniper 
berries for pains in the head. The papyrus is in the British Museum. 


Roman marshes might have 
prevented a great civiliza- 
tion from withering and 
fluttering away and changed 
the countenance of history. 

But now to discuss some 
of the trees from which 
drugs and medicines 
are obtained: 

The tallest tree known, 
the Eucalyptus amygdalina, 
is one of the many species 
of eucalyptus found in Aus- 
tralia. It has been known 
to reach a height of 480 
feet. Its brother, the Euca- 
lyptus globulus, which is the 
popular medicinal variety 
better known as the blue 
gum tree, is itself no dwarf, 
since it attains a height of 
375 feet. It grows very 
rapidly, in almost any cli- 
mate with a mean tempera- 
ture of about 60° F., but 
does not endure tempera- 
ture below 27° F., and 
cultivated in the south of 
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THE TREE FROM WHICH QUININE IS OBTAINED 
linal marks on the trees where the workmen have removed 


The cinchona tree in Ceylon, cultivated in rows of trees lining avenues. Note the white longitu 
the bark. This isin marked contrast to the destructive meth 


Europe, Algeria, India, Egypt, Natal and lower California. 
In the latter place it was extensively planted along the 
line of the Central Pacific Railroad. The large dark 
green leaves contain a pungent volatile oil, with a charac- 
teristic odor, which is noticed wherever the trees grow. 
For a long time these trees were planted in malarious 
neighborhoods, in the belief that their aroma prevented 
the prevalence of malaria, but any such result as was 
obtained was probably due to the improved drain- 
age in marshy localities, brought about through their 
rapid growth. 

Oil of Eucalyptus, distilled from the leaves, is an anti- 
septic and carminative. It is much used as an ingredient 
of antiseptic oil sprays in catarrhal diseases of the nose 
and throat, and is also used in tooth pastes, mouth washes, 
etc., when a mild aromatic antiseptic is desired. 

Before the throat specialist uses the soothing oil appli- 
cation, he may employ a more stimulating one containing 
the oil of the pumilio pine. This has practically the same 
field of uses as eucalyptol. Various conifers, the Pinus 
pinaster in France, the Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris), 
the swamp pine (Pinus australis), the loblolly (Pinus 
teda), the long-leaved pine, southern yellow pine, 
Georgia pine (Pinus palustris), are sources of oil of tur- 
pentine and resin. 





is formerly employed. 


Oil of turpentine has some vogue as a counter-irritant 
in various liniments, and externally and locally in abdom- 
inal distention in typhoid fever and after abdominal opeta- 
tions. Resin enters into the composition of resin cerate 
and is the basis for some plasters. A derivative of tur- 
pentine is terpin hydrate, a drug of great popularity and 
considerable value in coughs and colds. 

The beech (Fagus sylvatica, Fagus Americana, etc.), 
which is found in the temperate zone in Europe, 
America and Asia, is valuable in medicine for the creo- 
sote distilled from its tar. Creosote, creosote carbonate 
and guaiacol are medicines used to supplement the 
hygienic measures which have done so much to reduce the 
death rate in sufferers from pulmonary tuberculosis. 

One of the most ancient medicines is nut-gall, a spher- 
ical body which is produced on certain species of oak by 
the irritation of insects in laying their eggs in the leaves 
of the trees. Pliny, Theophrastus and Dioscorides wrote 
of the medicinal uses of nut-galls. Hippocrates, as well 
as Pliny, recommended them for ulcerated gums, sore 
mouth and other conditions. The Somali women of 
Africa make a tatoo pigment from nut-galls. They have 
long been used to make ink, and are the principal source 
of medicinal tannic-acid. When nut-galls or tannic acid 
are employed to-day they are used for the same astringent 
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GUM ARABIC FROM THE ACACIA TREE 
Natives of Senegal, Africa, where the tree flourishes, slit the bark in order to ob- 
tain the gum acacia or gum arabic. This is a constituent of important prep- 
neyo OL neegmaa such as making of emulsions and in the preparation of 
purposes for which they were recommended by the 
ancients. The galls are spherical bodies, ?/, to */, inch 
in diameter, and contain 27 per cent to 77 per cent 
querco-tannic acid. The Quercus infectoria, of the Orient, 
furnishes most of the nut-galls, though the wood of all 
species of oak is also rich in tannic acid. 

Whenever a pessimistic physician says that drugs 
never cure disease, some one is sure to ask him about 
quinine. For quinine is one of the few antiseptics which, 
taken internally, will kill an invading parasite without 
also killing the patient. Malaria is caused by a minute 
parasite injected into the blood through the bite of a 
mosquito. The parasite usually raises a new family every 
other day; hence the intermittent chills and _ fever. 
Quinine, taken in proper doses and at proper intervals, 
will kill this parasite and cure the disease by destroy- 
ing its cause. It is, therefore, a specific drug. There 
are few specifics. 

In 1632 the Governor of Peru was much worried about 
his wife, the Countess of Chinchon, who was desperately 
ill with chills and fever. The Corregidor of Loxa rec- 
ommended the bark of a certain tree which the Indians 
used as a medicine. The medicine was given and the 
Countess recovered. The bark was then rewarded for its 


good behavior by being called Cinchona bark. The Jesuit 
order afterward introduced it into Europe, where it was 
called Jesuits’ bark. 

The Cinchona calisaya, Cinchona succirubra and other 
species of Cinchona are trees of various sizes, some reach- 
ing a height of 80 feet or upwards. Of the forty species, 
about a dozen are of economic use. They are native to 
New Granada, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia and grow in 
dense tropical forests, in isolation or in small clumps. 
The work of securing the bark is of great hardship to 
the Indian cascadores. Having found a tree, the casca- 
dore must literally hack his way to it, clean it of surround- 
ing vines, and brush and strip the bark from its trunk, 
later felling the tree and stripping the branches. The 

















A GROUP OF MANNA TREES IN SICILY 


Manna the exudation obtained by incising the Fraxinus Ornus, isa remedy more 
esteemed by our grandfathers than by the present generation. 


work of drying, packing and transporting this bark is done 
under equally adverse conditions, and the entire enterprise 
is difficult, dangerous and wasteful. 

As early as 1854 the Dutch Government endeavored 
to cultivate cinchona in Java. A successful industry was 
established in the East Indies in 1861. Now it is culti- 
vated in Ceylon, southern India, British Burma and many 
similar tropical climes, and is an industry of great 
commercial value. Of the several alkaloids found in 
cinchona bark, quinine is the most important, medi- 
cally and commercially. 

Ask any physician, “ What is the most useful and 
most used stimulant to the heart and nervous system?” 
and he will answer: “ Strychnia.” 

Strychnia is an alkaloid found originally in the seed of 
the Strychnos nux-vomica, the poison-nut tree, found in 
India, Burma and Siam, and growing also in Cochin China 
and Australia. It is of moderate size, and has a fruit the 
size of a small orange with a hard shell and a bitter pulp 
enclosing one to five seeds, less than one inch in diameter 
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and one-fourth inch thick and 
shaped like disks. It is the 
bitterest substance known, and 
when one has heart failure, or 
nervous exhaustion, or is run 
down or needs a tonic, some 
doctor is sure to give him the 
alkaloid from one of these 
peculiar Indian trees. Text- 
books on medicine frequently 
refer to “ emergency heart stim- 
ulants,” meaning by this drugs 
used by hypodermic injection 
to produce prompt stimulation 
of a weakened heart. Some 
of the most valuable heart stim- 
ulants require a good deal of 
time after being given to pro- 
duce their effects, hence the 


need of emergency heart stimu- 
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lants. Strychnine, we know, is 
a splendid emergency heart 


TAKING MEDICINAL TREE PRODUCTS TO MARKET IN CEYLON 


j 2 e = . + . - . 
stimulant. ut another one, These unwieldy carts, drawn by patient bullocks, are the chief means of transporting to market in Ceylon the 
t dlv less valuable. is ffei several tree products obtained there which are used in the manufacture of medicines. These carts are loaded with 

Nardly less valuable, 1s Calreine. cinchona bark and cinnamon. 


Caffeine is a principle dis- 

covered in the coffee bean, which grows on a bush, not 
a tree—the Caffea arabica. Tea leaves contain a sub- 
stance, identical with caffeine, called theine. The most 
important commercial sources of caffeine are tea leaves 
and the kola nut. The kola nut is the seed of the Sterculia 
acuminata, a tree found in Guinea, especially near the 
coast, and now cultivated in South America and the West 
Indies. It is a very important commercial product to 








CINNAMON USED MEDICINALLY 


Natives of Ceylon preparing cinnamon by loosening the bark from twigs and branches. This is used as a medicinal 


agent, but more as a flavor. 


the portion of Africa where it is found, because it is 
rich in caffeine and contains besides a somewhat similar 
substance called theobromine. For generations the natives 
have been accustomed, both in health and disease, to 
chew the kola nut as a stimulant. 

Caffeine is a powerful drug, for it stimulates not only 
the heart, but also the depth of the respiration, the work- 
ing power of the muscles, the excretory function of the 
kidneys, and is the one drug 
which will stimulate the think- 
ing mechanism of the brain and 
increase the imagination. To 
the native of Guinea the kola 
nut corresponds to our morning 
tipple of coffee. 

Another African tree which 
has various species—several 
hundred in fact—throughout 
the world, and is of some medi- 
cal interest, is the Acacia. The 
Acacia senegal is the type of 
tree which furnishes gum 
acacia, or gum arabic. While 
acacia is not possessed of any 
marked curative properties of 
itself, it is a constituent of many 
important preparations in phar- 
macy, as, for instance, in the 
making of emulsions, where its 
heavy mucilaginous qualities 
make it a valuable vehicle for 
oily and resinous substances. 
It is also widely used in the 
preparation of pills and troches. 
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Gum catechu, a substance containing tannic acid and 
used in dyeing, which was at one time extensively used 
as a remedy in colitis and dysentery, comes from the 
Acacia catechu and Acacia sumnis, both native to India. 

We know that the Willow is useful for its timber, 
for basket-weaving, paper pulp, etc. The crack willow 
(Salix fragilis), the white willow (Salix alta), the weep- 
ing willow (Salix Babylonica), and many other species, 
are known. All are useful to produce medicinal char- 
coal and all contained salicin, 
a glucoside, and the forerunner 
of salicylate of soda, salol, 
aspirin, etc.—almost specifics 
for acute rheumatism and 
grippe, and among the most 
useful of modern therapeutic 
inventions. Although salicylic 
acid is made commercially from 
carbolic acid and soda, and the 
occurrence of salicin in the 
willow is, therefore, of more 
theoretical than practical in- 
terest nowadays, there exists a 
tree the oil from which contaitts 
an almost chemically pure sali- 
cylic compound, methyl sali- 
cylate. This has practically 
undeveloped possibilities as a 
source of chemically pure sali- 
cylic acid, when a product is 
wanted superior to that made 
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The Pomegranate is a rather small tree, but has many 
claims to medical antiquity. The Punica granatum is 
found in India, Afghanistan and the regions south of 
the Caspian. It is mentioned in the Odyssey and in the 
Old Testament. The bark is used as a remedy for tape- 
worm and is very effectual. 

The Myroxylon pereire is a lofty leguminous tree, 
growing in a limited area in San Salvador and Central 


America, and cultivated in Ceylon. Balsam of Peru, a 





. ih F SIXTEENTH CENTURY USE OF GUAIAC 
synthetically. The bark ot the A print of the sixteenth century showing the pharmacy and medicinal uses of Lignum vite, or guaiac. 


On the 


> s aldo Tight a man is chopping up the logs of wood, the woman is weighing out quantities of the drug, and a decoction is 
black birch, Betula le nta, j ields being boiled in a kettle. In the room to the left the physician is offering the beverage to the patient, who seems none 


this oil in distillation. The 
birches grow extensively in Europe, Asia and America ; 
they have practical uses and may be cultivated in almost 
any northern climate. The relative cheapness of the 
synthetic acid has probably prevented the more extensive 
use of birch and wintergreen oils as sources of the sali- 
cylates. The old woodsman’s medical lore, which came 
to him from the savage, taught him to use these oils to 
cure “ rheumatics.’”” Here again, as in the case of cin- 
chona, of nux-vomica, of kola and of coca, the scientist 
has builded his highway to medical knowledge on the 
trail blazed by the savage. 

The citrus group, orange, lemon, etc., furnish us with 
citric acid, useful as a solvent and as a flavoring agent, 
while the almond furnishes a bland oil, and its cousin, 
the wild cherry (Prunus serotina), has a waning popu- 
larity as the base of a cough syrup. The antiquity of the 
almond is shown by allusions to it in the Old Testament. 
Aaron’s rod was plucked from an almond tree. 

Another ancient sacred tree is the Sandalwood (San- 
talum album). References are made in the Chaldean in- 
scriptions to this tree, and it is used in the sacred rites 
of the Buddhists. The oil has a limited use in medicine 
in certain catarrhal inflammations, and is employed in 
perfumery and sachets. It is found in India and the 
Pacific islands. 


too well pleased with the prospective draught. 


viscid, aromatic balsam, used in surgical dressings and 
in perfume, is obtained from this tree. From its cousin, 
the Myroxylon toluiferum, comes balsam of tolu, once 
used in cough syrups. Another balsam, storax, employed 
as an insecticide, comes from an oriental tree, the Liguid- 
ambar Orientalis, while the sweet gum of the United 
States (Liquidambar styraciflua), furnishes a resinous sap 
employed medicinally for catarrhal troubles. 

A majestic tree that flourishes in the East Indies, the 
Dryobalanops aromatica, is the source of borneol or 

3orneo camphor. Japan, or ordinary camphor, is ob- 
tained from the Cinnamomum camphora, a tree flourish- 
ing in Japan, Central China and Formosa. The crude 
camphor is obtained by distillation of chips of wood, and 
is later refined by sublimation. 

Camphor is a well-known household remedy for ex- 
ternal application. Internally it is of value in ordinary colds, 
coryza, and as a diffusable heart and circulatory stimulant. 

Quassia, the bark of the Quassia amara, a South Amer- 
ican shrub, named after its discoverer, the negro Quassin, 
who used it in fevers, is now largely replaced by so-called 
quassia wood, which is really the wood of the Picrena 
excelsa, or bitter ash, a tree found in Jamaica. It at- 
tains a height of 50 feet. It has little value in fever, but 
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is abitter tonic, 
and its infu- 
sion is used to 
kill intestinal 
parasites. 
Cinnamon, 
used more as a 
flavor than as 
a medicinal 
agent, is the 
bark of a tree, 
the Cinnamo- 
mum Zeylani- 
cum, found in 
Ceylon. Ben- 
zoin, a gum- 
resin, used in 
medicine as an 
inhalant, and 
containing va- 
nillin and ben- 





a gift to the 
Messiah by the 
Magi. It was 
valued by the 
ancients as a 
perfume, and 
was used by 
the Egyptians 
in embalming. 
Myrrh is a 
gum-resin, a 
product of the 
Balsamod en- 
dron Myrrh, a 
small tree 
which grows in 
Eastern Africa 
and Arabia. It 
is little used in 
medicine nowa- 
days, except as 











zoic acid, is ob- 
tained by incis- 
ing the bark of 
the Styrax 
benzoin, a tree 
of considerable size, 
native to Sumatra and 
Java. 
Resin of 

used in gout, rheuma- 
tism and sore throat, is 
obtained from the heart- 
wood of the Guaiacum 
officinale, or Lignum 
vite, a native of the 
West Indies and the 
north coasts of South 
America, which grows 
to a height of 20 or 30 
feet. One of the most 
useful and delicate tests 


guaiac, 


for the identification of blood is performed with the aid 


of an alcoholic solution of guaiac. 
Myrrh, with gold and frankincense, was brought as 


See the special offer in the front of this issue. 


medicinal property. 
scurvy, dysentery, and other ailments. 
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CRUSHING MEDICINAL TREE PRODU( 
In this etching of a drug store,in the year 1536, described by Ot 


a large iron mortar some tree product used medicinally. 


QUASSIA 


The bark of the Quassia amara, a South American shrub which is now used as a bitter tonic and an infusion of 
which is used to kill intestinal parasites, was believed in England in the eighteenth century to have almost every 
The print indicates that it cured apoplexy, palsy, constipation, debility, colic, stupor, dropsy, 
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! 4 ; to Brunfels of Mayence, 
Germany, in his book ‘‘ The Reformation of Pharmacy,”’ the drug clerk is seen crushing in 


GET BOOKS ON TREES, BIRDS AND FLOWERS FREE 


an application 
in certain con- 
ditions of the 
gums. A curi- 
ous survival is 
the ancient custom, dat- 
ing back at least to the 
time of Edward I, of 
presenting to the King 
of England on the feast 
of the Epiphany, gold, 
frankincense and 
myrrh, the ceremony 
taking place in the 
Chapel Royal. 

These are some of 
the medicinal uses of 
substances obtained 
from trees. Much re- 
mains to be done in the 
cultivation and _ con- 


servation of medicine-bearing trees, for there are many 
species whose existence is threatened by the present hap- 
hazard and wasteful methods of obtaining their products. 


It is an opportunity to get some valuable books free, to 


help to strengthen the Association by getting new members for it, and a suggestion for the kind of Christmas 
present which will be of service every month of the year. 


Take advantage of this special offer before the supply of books is exhausted. 


We have only 1,000 copies to dispose of in this manner and these will be given to those who order first. 
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Conservation of American Wild Flowers 


By R. W. SuHuFetpt, M.D. 


With this issue AMERICAN FoREsTRY starts a series of articles on flowers by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt of Washington, D. C., a scientist who is 


internationally known and esteemed for his able writing on many scientific subjects. 


Dr. Shufeldt will give his special attention to these 


articles and in connection with them will answer any question and give advice regarding flowers to any members of the American Forestry 


Association. —THE EDITOR. 


HILE very considerable attention has been paid to 
the protection and conservation of the forests 
of the United States, there has not, up to the 


present time, been a cor- 
responding solicitation en- 
gendered with respect to 
our indigenous flora, or to 
the long list of beautiful, 


flowering plants of the 
country. A great deal has 
been published — indeed, 


sufficient to form a young 
library—on the question of 
the extermination of a 
large number of species of 
our birds, and certain mam- 
mals have been extensively 
treated in a similar way; 
many kinds of insects, too, 
have received their share 
of notice at the hands of 
writers upon such subjects. 
For some reason or other, 
however, as just stated, the 
question of the extermina- 
tion of certain of our wild 
flowers has been singularly 
neglected, and the public 
mind has but rarely been 
awakened to the fact that 
not a few of our most in- 
teresting and beautiful wild 
flowers stand in imminent 
danger of becoming extinct 
over considerable 
of territory, or even, in 
some instances, utterly 
exterminated. 

Recently a number of 
interested and _ capable 
writers have invited atten- 
tion to this matter, and it 
will attract still further 
notice in the near future. 
What I have said in the last 
paragraph will apply, per- 
haps, to towns and cities all 
over the world; and when 


areas 


I say perhaps, I have in 
654 
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mind the cities of Japan. 
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GRASSHOPPERS EATING GOLDEN-ROD 


Fic. 1.—Two species of grasshoppers, feeding upon the leaves of the Common 
Golden-Rod at the end of summer. The ragged edges of the leaves indicate 
where that part of the plant has been devoured; in some instances nothing is 
left save the mid-rib of the leaf. This specimen was collected in the northwest 
section of Washington, D. C., and photographed by the writer from life, natural 
size. The open city lot, in which the plant grew, swarmed with these grasshop- 
pers; it is very evident that these fellows are no conservators of wild flowers. 


As the Japanese are great 
lovers of wild flowers, these artistic and cultured people 
may not habitually exterminate them in the environs of 


their great cities; in any 
event, we may believe this 
until we know to the con- 
trary. However this may 
be, there is no question but 
that it is going on in this 
country all the time; and 
the writers to whom I re- 
fer above have very conclu- 
sively shown that, where 
wild flowers were 
abundant only a compara- 
tively short time ago—in 
the outlying neighborhood 
of such a place as the New 
York Zoological Park in 
the Bronx, for example— 
they are now practically ex- 
terminated. This has been 
brought about by their not 
having been properly and 
systematically cared for 
and conserved. Within the 
jurisdiction of the Zodlogi- 
cal Park the case is very 
different, for very stringent 
laws have been rigidly en- 
forced, and, as a conse- 
quence, not a single blade 
of grass is bent down by 
human feet, nor are other 
plants injured if the 
authorities can prevent it. 
This is not the case, how- 


very 


ever,—be it said to our lack 
of care and _ foresight— 
with respect to the National 
Zoological Park and Gar- 
dens, where people roam at 
large, and hold populous 
picnics and other gather- 


ings; flowers and shrubs, 
plants and trees suffer 
accordingly. 


There are two principal 
ways of preventing this 
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THE PINK AZALEA DISAPPEARING 


Fic. 2.—This beautiful specimen of the Pink Azalea (Azalea nudiflora) was 
collected in southern Maryland early in the spring. This Azalea is classed 
among the shrubs, and grows from three to six feet high, though generally it 
is a branching, leafy —_ The clustered flowers come out about the same 
time as the leaves, or a little earlier, and they are of a rose or pinkish red color— 
sometimes very pale or almost white, with very little fragrance. It occurs 
coast-wise from northern New England well down into the Southern States, 
and blooms throughout the spring months in the District of Columbia. There 
are five small teeth to the calyx; note the funnel-formed corolla, with its five 
recurved lobes. There are five exerted stamens, with but one elongate pistil 
bearing a single, black stigma. T he leaves are dark green with unbroken outlines 
andellipticalin contour. This elegant shrub is being rapidly exterminated in the 
environs of our eastern cities, where it formerly grew in abundance. It is 
frequently gathered in great bunches, only to wither and be thrown aside in 
the woods. Pink Azalea belongs in the Heath family. 





species of vandalism: legal protection on the one hand, 
and the inaugurating of such steps in the community as 
will make for an enhancement of the tastes of the people 
to the end that a love for the beautiful in 


may be 


on the other, 
general, and for wild plant-life in particular, 
engendered. 

Our wild flowers see another powerful and merciless 
enemy in the automobile, or rather in the thousands of 
people they daily convey from any one of our great cities 
far and wide, surrounding 


How 


homeward bound, its occupants holding large 


into all parts of the country, 
such metropolitical centres. often we see one of 
these cars, 
bunches of dogwood in full flower, anc great bunches of 
many and plants that have 
attracted the eye, but not called into play that conservative 
for the preservation and not the 


species of other flowers 


sense which makes 


AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS 


destruction of all that is beautiful, and often useful, in 
nature. With other true nature-students, I love to see 
people bring es of flowers into the home, especially 

t there for the purpose of careful botan- 
different lines of inquiry, or even for the 


if they be broug 
ical study along 
placing them in a generous receptacle 


purpose of at once 
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BOTH FLOWER AND FOOD 


Fic. 3.—Of recent years Chicory or Succory (Chicorium intybus) has occurred 
abundantly in some he Middle Atlantic States, and in the District of Colum- 
bia; it is found gr in vacant lots in the very heart of Washington, and 
almost everywhere suburban parts of the city. Its brilliant blue—or 
sometimes white and n pinkish—flowers are familiar to many, enlivening 
the rank verdure fi ing where the plant thrives. The flowers wilt almost 
as soon as picked consequently many are needlessly destroyed. In the 
specimen here shown the flowers were a bright sky blue, with the buds in various 
stages of growth. They appear nearly sessile along the straight, fluted, branching 
and hairy stems, and are entirely odorless. The elongate, oblong petals are 
distally toothed or fir serré ated, and the lanceolate leaves (not shown here) 
are entire. Confir fly to eastern districts, it came, nevertheless, appar- 
ently from far-off Arat Its long, somewhat stoutish roots furnish the chicory 
with which coffee is a rated. In France a salad is made of its leaves, and 
the roots are eat r In Washington it blooms from mid-summer until 
ecimen here shown is a good representative of the 
velongs. It is reproduced natural size from a photo- 
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containing water, in that they may 
lend to the home that peculiar 
beauty - and attractiveness that 
flowers alone can do. Clearly this 
is a very different matter compared 
with reverse instances, or where we 
see an outing party in an incoming 
car bringing quantities of wild 
flowers, flowering branches of 
shrubs, and the like. Only too 
often the smaller plants have been 
pulled up by the roots—a most 
vicious practice, and one leading to 
the certain extermination of the 
species so dealt with, as I have else- 
where pointed out. The collection 
of flowers and plants 
thus gathered is only 
too frequently tossed 
out of the car to wither 
on the roadside, before 
coming into the city; I 
can vouch for this 
from abundant _per- 
sonal observation, ex- 
tending over a _ long 
time. Occasionally, 


flowers are carried as 
far as the entrance to 
the garage, where they 
are thrown into the al- 
ley or street, to be 
swept up with other ref- 
use by those employed 
for such purpose. 

In future articles, I 
shall have pleasure in 
pointing out in these 
pages the best methods 
to be pursued in study- 
ing the wild flowers 
near the home, and 
how such _ researches 
may be made to benefit, 
not only the student 
undertaking them, but 
the people in general. 
This will include the 
forming of an herba- 
rium; the correct way 
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HELP TO SAVE 
WILD FLOWERS 


HE beautiful wild flowers of this 
country are steadily decreasing, 
and some will soon disappear 
entirely, unless people give 

more attention to conserving them. 

Pluck wild flowers without limit, if 
you wish, but do not pull them up by 
the roots, nor strip full branches from 
flowering shrubs and trees. This will 
prevent their destruction. 

Public education is necessary. Re- 
peat the paragraph above to children 
and adults and ask them to pass it 
along. It will help. 











VIOLETS ARE RAPIDLY DECREASING 





pal plants and shrubs standing 
in need of protection, with re- 
spect to thoughtless and injudicious 
gathering, I may mention, first of 
all, our Trailing Arbutus (Epige@a 
repens), so well known to those 
who know anything at all of our 
more familiar species that a de- 
scription here is rendered quite un- 
necessary. As a flower, it is one 
of the favorites in American his- 
tory. In New England it is known 
as the Mayflower, as it is one of 
the earliest flowering species of 
spring. Whittier loved its blos- 
soms, and in one of his beautiful 
poems he said of it: 
“O sacred flower of 
faith and hope, 
As sweetly now and 
then 
Ye bloom on many a 
birchen slope, 
In many a pine-dark 
glen.” 

And Neltje Blan- 
chan, in her charming 
“Nature’s Garden,” 
asks us: “Can words 
describe the fragrance 
of the very breath of 
spring—that delicious 
commingling of the 
perfume of arbutus, 
the odor of pines, and 
the snow-soaked soil 
just warming into life? 
Those who know the 
flower only as it is sold 
in the city streets, tied 
with wet, dirty string 
into tight bunches, 
withered and forlorn, 
can have little idea of 
the joy of finding the 
pink, pearly blossoms 
freshly opened among 
the withered leaves of 
oak and chestnut, moss, 
and pine needles in 
which they nestle close 


to collect flowers ; plant 
and _ flower-photogra- 
phy, and similar pur- 
suits that it does not 
fall within the scope of 
the present article to 
touch upon. 

Among the princi- 


Fic. 4.—Here we have the Bird’s-foot Violet (Viola pedata), a most lovely representative 
of the Violet family; it occurs from Maine to Minnesota and southward. This charming 
member of a truly historical assemblage of very familiar and much admired flowers the 
world over is now being rapidly exterminated in the environs of many of our eastern cities 
and towns, where formerly it flourished in great abundance. During the month of May, 
which is the time of its blooming, ramblers through the woods often gather the flowers in 
bunches of from fifty to a hundred or more. Frequently the plant, growing in loose soil, 
is pulled up by the root, which results in its more certain destruction and ultimate elimina- 
tion in many districts. The photograph was made of a plant growing in the woods of north- 
ern Virginia, and well shows how the flower forces its way through the dead oak leaves in 
the spring. The form of the leaves is well shown; the flowers show the appearance of two 
perfect ones, while the three others are in the various stages of final curling up. This speci- 
men is probably Viola pedata bicolor, a most elegant variety of the common form. The upper 
petals are of a rich purple, and as soft as velvet, the three lower ones being very pale and 
arranged as shown in the illustration. We have a number of species of violets among our 
wild flower flora, and mention is made of them in many classes and kinds of literature. 


to the cold earth in the 
leafless, windy north- 
ern forest.” 

I can remember 
when, fifteen or twenty 
years ago, great patches 
of arbutus could be 
found in many locali- 
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ties about Washington, well within 
the city limits; but now one fre- 
quently has to hunt long and well 
to find it in sufficient quantity to 
make a small bouquet. The plant is 
becoming 
every year, not only because the 


more and more rare 


city has three or four times its 
former population and a_ great 
many more people ramble through 
the woods than formerly, but the 
increasing rarity of the flower is 
to be accounted for by the gatherers 
culling it in excess of their needs. 
Then, too, as I said before, less 
pains are taken in plucking the 
flowers—the delicate little trailer is 
only too often pulled up, roots and 
all. Posted preserves and other de- 
terrants militate against this to some 
extent; but I have faith in the true 
American; were he or she to know 
of the damage they do, a simple 
appeal would have the effect of 
saving many a grow- 

ing plant of trailing sz 
arbutus. 

What I have said 
here about this flower 
applies to not a few 
other species, such as 
red cardinal, blue car- 
dinal, various species 
of violets, especially 
the bird’s-foot violet, 
here shown in Figure 
4, the bluets (Fig. 5), 
bloodroot, 
and others. 


anemones, 
With such 
flowers as black-eyed 
susans, golden-rod, and 
so on, little harm is 


done in this way, for 
these plants grow in 
such wonderful abun- 
dance and profusion— 
sometimes covering 
acres—that they defy 
reduction through ex- 
cessive culling. 

Shrubs suffer in a 
somewhat different 
way, for here the 
branches of varying 
sizes are deliberately 
broken 
the ones 


off—generally 

nearest the 
ground and bearing the 
greatest profusion of 








QUESTIONS ABOUT 
FLOWERS AND SHRUBS 


MERICAN FORESTRY invites 
inquiry about flowers or shrubs. 
These inquiries will be 
promptly answered. There will 

be no charge. Questions about the 
structure and physiology of plants; 
their distribution and conservation; 
their economic uses, if proven; their 
friends and enemies, including birds, 
insects, and other living forms, 
indeed anything that refers to their 
natural history will be answered. 

American Forestry also aims to 
exploit anything that lends itself to 
inducing our boys and girls to study 
and collect American wild flowers; to 
photograph them, and form botanical 
clubs where collections of. pressed 
flowers may be kept for the use of 
members. 


Address all inquiries to 


AMERICAN FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 








Fic. 5.—The quaint little four-cleft Bluets or Quaker-Ladies repres« 
is often ruthlessly gathered, only to be thrown away with others p 
It may be well to know that if a bunch be plucked by themselves 
in a little vase filled with water. It occurs more or less abundan 
parts of the United States to Michigan and southward. Few wild f 
than this little attractive light blue beauty, with its yellow cente 
last the author photographed an exceptionally fine plant, and the 
natural size. It belongs to the Madder family. Structurally it i 
that the flowers are dimorphous,—some having a long pistil and 
being the case in other flowers. This arrangement prevents self-fert 









FEWER QUAKER LADIES EVERY YEAR 


nt another flower that 

ked at the sametime. Dy all 
y will last a long time 
om all the northern 
rs are better known 
the spring before 
is here reproduced 
eresting from the fact 
tamens, the reverse 
ilization. 


flowers. In a few seasons—some- 
times even in one season—this re- 
sults in entirely destroying the 
shape of the tree or shrub, in seri- 
ously diminishing the amount of 
florescence, and in 
damaging the growth generally. 
Usually the pink azalias (Fig. 2), 
the dogwoods, and others that can 
be reached for the purpose, are 
the victims of the vandalism to 
which reference is made. I feel 
that the present article will not 
have been written in vain should 
it have the effect of checking, to 
any degree whatever, the steady 
destruction that takes place every 
spring—sometimes all summer 
long—of the wild flowers in the 
woods and fields surrounding our 
populous cities. 

Although not altogether within 
the scope of the present article, 
I am sure it will not be taken amiss 
when I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that, 
in many places—more 
particularly in certain 
cities in California—a 
taste has arisen, and in 
some instances very ex- 
tensively cultivated, 
for the care of many 
species of our wild 
flowers in gardens, or 
under conditions de- 
manding even more 
land than a_ garden 
amounts to—something 
after the out-of-doors 
nursery order. Here 
they are studied, photo- 
graphed, cross-fer- 
tilized, and admired, 
often with greater 
pleasure and profit 
than in their normal 
places of occurrence 
in nature. This very 
satisfactory and en- 
couraging taste is also 
to be noticed in certain 
places in the eastern 
districts, and it should 


its normal 


means be fur- 
thered by any one who 
aims to assist, in pre- 
venting the extermina- 
tion of many of- our 
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finest and most lovely wild flowers. A great many 
species thrive very well under the conditions just named. 

Let us continue to bring wild flowers into our homes, 
for study as well as for the refining effect they never fail 
to have; but let us, too, in every way we can, discourage 
the wanton picking of them, especially the fatal practice of 
pulling them up by the roots. 


PHILIPPINE ISLAND TIMBER 
3y ARTHUR F. Fiscuer, Bureau of Forestry, Manila 


T different times in the past there have ap- 
peared in the various lumber journals of the United 
States articles to the effect that certain people 
claim or intimate ownership of large timber concessions 
in the Philippine Islands. As a matter of fact, about 
ninety-nine per cent of the standing timber of the Philip- 
pines is on public land and under the direct control of the 
Government. Extensive private timber holdings, such as 
are found in the United States, are unknown there; in 
fact, there is no inducement for any individual or company 
to attain such timber holdings under the present system 
of Government management of the timber lands. The 
Government develops the public forests under the license 
system, such licenses being granted for one year or 
. for twenty years usually, the latter being the twenty-year 
exclusive license agreements, or concessions, as they are 
popularly known. All the larger lumber companies of 
the Islands are operating under exclusive license agree- 
ments and under such the company has the exclusive title 
(with the exception of the free use privilege) to the tim- 
ber on the tract. The system means that if a prospective 
company shows sufficient good faith a concession is 
granted to the company, after the necessary advertising, 
etc., without the company having invested a cent in the 
timber. At no time has the company any money tied up 
in the standing timber, as the Government charges are only 
collected on the timber after it is cut. The enormous 
advantage of this system over private ownership is readily 
seen when it is realized that the money ordinarily tied up 
in standing timber can be invested in the logging and 
milling operations, while the company still has exclusive 
and full title to the standing timber, making it about as 
desirable as if the company owned it outright. 

Details as to the obtaining of tracts of timber, location 
and areas of present tracts ready for development, capital 
required, and any other information along this line will 
be gladly furnished by the Bureau of Forestry at Manila 
to interested parties upon their request. 


BOOKS FREE TO MEMBERS 


An unusual opportunity to acquire some tree, bird 
and flower books free of charge is offered in a special 
announcement in the front of the magazine. These 
books are by experts on the several subjects and are not 
only desirable in any library, but of service in giving ad- 
vice and instruction which will save the reader expense. 


FORESTRY 
McALESTER’S LONE PINE 


HEN the street was paved in front of the Busby 
Hotel at McAlester, Oklahoma, someone with a 
kindly feeling for trees saw to it that this pine 
was spared. The tree stands in the middle of a wide street 
with ample roadway on either side and it is protected by a 
cement curbing and a wire fence stretched on iron posts. 














A TOWN SAVES A PINE TREE 


This stands protected by a high wire fence in the middle of one of the main 
streets of McAlester, Oklahoma. 


There are thousands and thousands of more symmetrical 
pines in the forests that come to the very edge of this 
picturesque hill town in eastern Oklahoma, but this scrag- 
ged veteran of the woods had prior rights that were 
respected. He was there among his own kind long before 
the foot of white man tramped over the McAlester ranch ; 
he was there before the Choctaws came over from Missis- 
sippi under treaty with Uncle Sam. Nobody knows just 
how long he has been on that spot, watching the axeman 
strike down his fellows one by one. He saw the brick and 
stone buildings go up on Choctaw Avenue, at the foot of 
the hill, and when. workmen broke ground for the hotel 
on the very street over which he was keeping his lonely 
watch he thought his time had come. When they began 
to lay brick on the kindly turf at his feet he gave up hope. 

Suddenly he noted something unusual right down 
below his branches. A workman chalked off a ring and 
set a barrier of artificial stone against the paving that 
effectively kept his enemies at bay. And so he stands 
today a lone sentinel, a reminder of time forever gone, a 
refuge for birds, casting a slanting shadow to momentarily 


bless the passing way farer. 

















National Highways in Florida 


By Mrs. KirrK MUNROE 


HE great Dixie Highway, running south from 
Chicago for more than one thousand miles, finds 
its terminus in Dade County, Florida, at the 

boundary line between Miami and Cocoanut Grove. 
Throughout its entire length it has a reputation for beauti- 
ful scenery, carefully planned borderings of ornamental 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, as well as for smooth, hard- 











ON THE INGRAHAM HIGHWAY 


wet telog the fae highway ‘shich rena cave tenteed tales into Vianian ame 
Cape Sable is reached. 

surfaced road-beds, among the best of which are those 
found along its Dade County sub-division. 

The unique slogan of the Dixie Highway, “ Plant a 
tree for every baby along the line!” was first heard in 
Florida, and in that State it already has been answered 
by many miles of planted trees. 

The Dixie Highway was officially opened on October 
24, 1915, with a three days’ celebration at Miami when 
the first automobiles to cover the entire route ended their 
long journey from Chicago. 

One of the most notable features of this highway is a 
wonderful open-air Aviary and Bird Sanctuary, recently 
established by Mr. Charles Deering, of Chicago, on his 
southern estate that borders the road for miles just north 
of Miami. Here, too, also bordering on the Dixie High- 
way, Mr. Deering has deeded to the Government a large 
tract: of land to be used by the Department of Agriculture 
as a tropical experiment station. 

Ten miles further on the Dixie Highway finds its 
southern terminus at another beauty-spot, amid the superb 
collection of tropical flora displayed on both sides, for a 


mile or more, by “* Viscaino,” the magnificent winter home 
of Mr. James Deering, also of Chicago. 

At this terminus, the Dixie merges in the Ingraham 
Highway, the most southern road of the whole national 
highway system. Over its smooth, hard-oiled surface the 
traveler may penetrate nearly one hundred miles further, 
Uncle Sam’s Mainland Tropics, until, at Cape Sable, he 
reaches their extreme limit. 

This unique highway, bordered on one side by the 
Everglades, and on the other by the salt waters of Biscayne 
Bay, is named after the Honorable James E. Ingraham of 
St. Augustine, who discovered South Florida for Henry 
Flagler, and who has done more than any other one man 














THE SCREW PINE (PANDANUS UTILIS) 


These trees may be seen along both the Dixie and the Ingraham highways. On 
the Dixie the slogan is, ‘‘ Plant a tree for every baby along the line!”’ 


for its development. The highway that he explored tra- 
verses dark tropical forests, mangrove swamps, and 
crosses the vast saw-grass marshes of the Everglades. It 
passes orange, grapefruit, and lime groves, through others 
of avocadoes, or mangoes, besides great pineapple patches, 
and vast fields of tomatoes ripening in midwinter; also, 
and above all, it crosses “ Paradise Key” through the 
superb Royal Palm Hammock, the great State Park 
that is maintained by the Florida Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Half of this wonderful highway is already constructed, 
while the remainder, through the ’Glades, is under con- 
tract, with work on it in active progress. The road-bed 
is 24 feet in width and has a central driveway of crushed 
and heavily rolled rock, overspread with tarvia. When 
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completed, it will be bordered along its entire length with 
palms, and other tropical trees, interspersed with hibiscus, 
oleander, and other brightly blooming shrubs. 

For its first thirty miles it traverses a section of coun- 
try already cultivated and well settled. Here are located 
some of the finest winter residences with which people of 











AT THE END OF THE DIXIE HIGHWAY 

An avenue of Royal Palms (Oreodoxa regia) near where the Dixie Highway, 
yar home 1000 miles from Chicago to Florida,is merged into the Ingraham 
great wealth are beautifying this portion of the South, and 
all of these show picturesque gateways and carefully 
planted roadsides. Along the whole line, too, the beauti- 
ful wild life of the region, both animal and vegetable, is 
being conserved for the benefit of future generations. 

The colors chosen for the great Dixie Highway are 
gold and white, and as the Ingraham Highway is under 
the especial protection of the Florida Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, it is suggested that its colors shall be 
the same as theirs and that it shall evermore be known 
as the Road of the Gold and Green. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The 37th annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association will be held at Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday and Friday, January 18 and 19, 1917. All 
members are urged to attend. The program will be 
announced later. 





SCHOOLS AND CAMPS IN FORESTS 

NCREASING use of the National Forests for munici- 
| pal camp sites and summer school locations is 
reported by the Forest Service. Permits have 
already been issued to several cities and educational insti- 
tution and other applications are expected. Officials say 
that far more people use the forests for public playgrounds 
than for any other purpose, and that this use promises to 

be one of the most important to which they can be put. 

The city of Fresno, California, has been granted a 
permit for the use of a 15-acre camp on the shores of 
Huntington Lake, in the Sierra National Forest. It is 
reported that the city will establish a camp in which out- 
ings during the summer months will be provided at low 
cost for 11,000 school children and their parents. 

In the same Forest a California State normal school 
is now occupying a tract of land which is rented from the 
Government under a long-term lease. A number of 
buildings have been erected, all of which, as well as 
many cottages and camps, are supplied with water from 
a water system installed by the Forest Service. In con- 
nection with the regular six-week summer course, this 
school gives a course in woodcraft and general forestry 
subjects. The students visit the nearby Forest Service 
ranger stations and lookout towers, and study the Gov- 
ernment’s methods of fire protection. Addresses on the 
work of the Forest Service are given by officials from time 
to time. The Georgia State Forest School has a camp on 
private lands on the Georgia National Forest where a 
summer course is given. A feature of this course is a 
series of talks given by members of the Forest Service 
stationed in the vicinity. 

Los Angeles was the first city in California to estab- 
lish a vacation camp in the National Forests. A tract of 
land in the Angeles Forest has been rented, and a large 
camp built, costing about $8,000. This camp consists of a 
log and stone lodge, 46 furnished cottages, tennis and 
croquet courts, baseball grounds and handball courts. A 
10-day trip can be made for a small cost which is within 
the reach of practically every one. By this means thou- 
sands of residents of the city have been able to spend their 
vacations in the mountains. 

It is also reported that a San Francisco association is 
considering the establishment of a summer home for girls 
at Lake Tahoe on the Tahoe National Forest. Boy Scout 
troops regularly camp in several of the forests, and on 
one forest the Y. M.C. A. of a nearby city has leased a 
lot and put up a permanent camp. 

Officials say that the National Forests offer unlimited 
opportunities for summer school and municipal camps, as 
well as the best opportunities for recreation to be had any- 
where in the country. Ample provision is made for 
campers and tourists. Hunting and fishing are allowed in 
season, and there are no restrictive regulations beyond 
those regarding forest fires. 
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THE TREE THAT OWNS ITSELF 
By T. H. McHatton 
Horticulturist, Georgia State Department of Agriculture 
NE of the most priceless possessions of the city 
of Athens, Georgia, is the tree that owns itself. 
This fine, healthy, white oak, Quercus alba, is 


unique in being the only plant in the world that possesses a 
deed to the ground upon which it stands. There is no way 
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THE TREE THAT OWNS ITSELF 


William R. Jackson of Athens, Georgia, in his will bequeathed to this fine old white 
oak entire possession of itself and the land for eight feet on all sides of it. Later, 
George Foster Peabody placed the granite posts and chains around it. 


of telling how old this magnificent specimen is. The tree is 
12.2 feet in circumference 5 feet from the ground, and 
about 60 feet high. In the days before the war Mr. Wm. 
H. Jackson used to climb the hill that this tree crowns 
and rest in the shade of its branches. From this posi- 
tion he could look out over his farm that stretched in 
the bottom below the hill, and there, it is said, Mr. Jackson 
spent a great deal of his time. When he died, in his will 
was found the following bequest : 

“For and in consideration of the great love I bear 
this tree and the great desire I have for its protection for 
all time, I convey to it entire possession of itself and all 
the land on eight feet of the tree on all sides.” 

Of course, the laws of the State of Georgia would not 
permit a plant to be its own owner, but the beauty of the 
idea was accepted by the people of Athens and they are 
proud to say that they have ir. their midst a tree that is 
its own master. 

Some years ago, Mr. George Foster Peabody had 
granite posts and chains placed about the realm of this 
forest monarch and caused to be engraved on a tablet 


of stone the quotation from the will and the name of 
William H. Jackson, 

Besides this unique tree, Athens has many other beauti- 
ful plants. The city has always been the educational cen- 
tre of the State and in its younger days had many citizens 
like William H. Jackson, who recognized the worth and 
value and beauty of trees, and these men so impressed 
the community with their reverence for plant life that in 
its modern development the city has saved its magnificent 
forest specimens for the edification of future generations. 





URGES HUNTERS TO BE CAREFUL 
Fo [ASIZING the destruction of property and hu- 


man life caused by careless hunters, a warning is- 

sued by the Forest Service urges all sportsmen on 
the National Forests to use the greatest possible care to 
prevent forest fires and to avoid such accidents as the 
one which caused the death of Forest Ranger Clark on 
the Cabinet National Forest in Montana last year. Mr. 
Clark, it is said, was mistaken for a bear by a careless 
hunter who fired without waiting to be sure what he was 
shooting at. To show that such accidents are not un- 
common, the warning yuotes an estimate of the Biological 
Survey that between 150 and 200 persons are annually 
killed in hunting accidents in this country and that this 
number is increasing. Furthermore, it is stated, 15 per 
cent of all the forest fires in the National Forests are 
caused by careless hunters and other campers. 

The National Forests, it is pointed out, contain the 
best hunting grounds in the country. The number of 
game animals is increasing on account of the protection 
from forest fires and illegal killing which is afforded by 
Forest officers. On many of the Forests, deer, elk, moun- 
tain sheep and other species are fairly plentiful, while 
small game is usually abundant. Bear, mountain lion and 
other predatory animals are found on most of the For- 
ests and the killing of these meat eaters is encouraged 
because they prey on domestic stock and the herbivorous 
game animals. 

The value of the Forests for hunting grounds depends 
largely upon whether they are protected from fire, says 
the warning. Forest fires destroy the range and breeding 
places of the game and often kill large numbers of the ani- 
mals themselves, while a great many more are driven out 
of the country by the flames. Furthermore, streams flow- 
ing through burned-over areas are subject to such extreme 
variations of flow and are often so choked up with de- 
posits of sediment that fish cannot live in them. 

Each year, it is stated, sees an increase in the numbers 
of persons who visit the National Forests for hunting and 
other recreation purposes. Every effort is made to encour- 
age this use of the Forests. Maps showing the recreation 
resources have been issued, and the trails built by the 
rangers open up new country to visitors. 

The best indication of a man’s fitness to be in the 
woods, the warning points out, is the care which he shows 
in handling fire-arms and fire. 





White Pines Threatened 


The White Pine Blister Rust Existing 


Menaces Trees Which are 


Request For Public Aid 


codperation of its members in the endeavor to 
prevent the spread of the white pine blister rust, 
which threatens the destruction of white pine and all 
five-leaved pines in the United States and Canada. 
This disease has already appeared in thirteen states in 
the United States and two provinces in Canada. 
The chestnut blight is rapidly des- 


: American Forestry Association requests the 


$260,000,000.00; western sugar pine, $150,000,000.00, or a 
total of $410,000,000,00. 

Vigorous and immediate action is necessary. If the dis- 
ease can be stamped out, it is much easier and less costly 
to do it now than it will be when it has a wider area of 
infection. Neither state nor government authorities alone 
or together have the funds or facilities or the power to 

fight this disease the way it should 





troying all the chestnut trees in the 


be fought. Individual owners of 


United States because no serious 
attempt to combat it was made until 
it was beyond the possibility of con- 
trol. The white pine blister rust 
threatens similar devastation of the 
white pines, but there is still time to 
‘save them from the fate of the 
chestnut, if decisive action is im- 
mediately taken. The loss of the 
chestnut is a disaster, but the loss 
of the white pine, because of its 
wide distribution, the immense 
present value of the timber and the 
great future value of the young 
growth, is an impending calamity, 
appalling to contemplate. The most 
hopeful feature of the situation is 
due to the peculiar fact that it is 
necessary for the blister rust fungus 
to pass one stage of its life on the 
leaves of currants and gooseberries. 
Since the disease cannot spread if 





HOW TO PREVENT THE 
SPREAD OF THE WHITE PINE 
BLISTER RUST 


Experts declare that the way to 
prevent its spreading is to: 


Destroy all gooseberry and currant 
bushes, wild and cultivated (includ- 
ing flowering currants), in and near 
sections where the disease prevails. 


Destroy all five-needled pine trees 
on which blister rust infection ap- 
pears. 


Prohibit the shipment of white pine 
seedlings from infected sections. 


Plant no white pine trees unless 
the source from which they come is 
known, and then only when state or 
government authorities vouch for 
the fact that the trees are free from 
blister rust and that it is advisable 
to plant them. 








timber lands, farm lands, waste- 
lands, owners of gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes, and the general public 
must be aroused to a realization of 
the danger and the damage threat- 
ened. Earnest public agitation in all 
the states where the disease has ap- 
peared is needed, and needed now. 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion will devote itself to the work of 
saving the white pine, and earnestly 
hopes that all of its members will 
cooperate in every way they can. 
The white pine blister rust, as has 
already been explained in AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY, appears as a fun- 
gus which is parasitic on white pine 
trees. In the latter part of May and 
early June the spores are spread by 
the wind to currant and gooseberry 
bushes. On these bushes they ap- 
pear as a yellow rust on the under 








currant and gooseberry bushes are lacking, the destruc- 
tion of currant and gooseberry bushes of all kinds appears 
to be a practicable means of controlling the disease, if it is 
done before the pines become infected. 
The estimated value of the white pine is as follows: 
New England States................ $75,000,000.00 


te. ow bint Ue oc 95,000,000.00 
cn Os uy peachy 60,000,000.00 
National Forests................... 30,000,000.00 


Experts believe that if the disease reaches the Pacific 
Coast that the western sugar pine will also be affected. 
The estimated value of this western pine is: 

Western States.....................$105,000,000.00 

National Forests........................ 45,000.00 

The valuation of the pines which are threatened by the 
disease is, therefore: eastern and western white pines, 


side of the leaves, but do no damage. 

Throughout the summer they may be spread by the wind 
from bush to bush, and in this way have been known to 
infect large areas, even traveling at times as many as 
twenty miles in one summer. From late June until the 
leaves fall, another form of spore develops on the goose- 
berries and currants, and this is spread by the wind back 
to the white pine, where the destruction is caused. 

Because of the rapid spread of the blister rust and the 
great damage which it causes to one of the most valuable 
timber crops of the country, foresters agree that it is neces- 
sary to destroy all kinds of currants and gooseberries until 
the rust has been thoroughly stamped out. 

Government and state experts have been in the field for 
some time making investigations of areas where the rust 
has appeared and also in examining gooseberry and currant 








By Destructive Disease 


in Thirteen States and in Canada 


Valued at $260,000,000 


in Preventing Its Spread 


bushes and pine seedlings at nurseries, and their investi- 
gations have reached a point which now leaves no doubt of 
the grave danger of the disease or of the fact that it has 
already spread sufficiently to make the danger imminent. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture recently 
invited State Forestry officials of adjoining states and gov- 
ernment officials to meet at Fall River, Massachusetts, for 
the purpose of observing the effect 


cial nurseries, the remaining two cases being stock from 
the infected nurseries. 

The situation in Maine is much more serious. The rust 
fungus has been found generally prevalent on currants and 
gooseberries from the extreme southwestern corner of 
Maine, about Kittery, to Bar Harbor, and throughout the 
territory northward to Rangeley, Greenville, and Milli- 

nocket. Wild growths of currants 





of the blister rust on native pines 
in that locality, and to discuss 
methods of checking the spread of 
the disease. 

Throughout all of this summer, it 


WHERE THE WHITE PINE BLIS- 
TER RUST HAS BEEN LOCATED 


and gooseberries are found practi- 
cally over the entire state on the 
roadsides, pastures, fields, swamps 
and rocky hillsides and compara- 
tively level forest land. 











developed at the conference, scout erty Infected pines were found at Bar 
work has been done in the six New VERMONT Harbor, Bath, Lewiston, Riverton 
England States and in New York, MASSACHUSETTS Park near Portland, and Kittery. 

New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, RHODE ISLAND There are enough wild gooseber- 
which showed that in Maine, New CONNECTICUT ries and currants in the State to 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- NEW YORK carry the blister rust to every pine 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- PENNSYLVANIA tree, and sweep out of existence the 
cut, the blister rust disease is al- NEW JERSEY white pine forests of the state. 
ready thoroughly established on OHIO What this means is evident when it 
both imported and native trees. In INDIANA is considered that white pine in the 
certain sections of eastern New WISCONSIN state is second in value to spruce; 
York and in portions of New Jersey MINNESOTA that the lumber it produces repre- 


and Pennsylvania, it has gained a 
foothold. 
The result of the conference was 


PROVINCES OF 
QUEBEC-CANADA 
OTTAWA-CANADA 


sents almost nine per cent of all the 
white pine in the United States. 
The rust has also been discovered 


that a committee representing the 
states of New York, New Hamp- 





at nurseries on gooseberries and 
currants and white pine seedlings in 








shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island took immediate action in issuing a warning 
to the public which concludes with the following statement: 

“The currant and gooseberry bushes in large areas 
throughout New England states and eastern New York are 
now infected with the blister rust in the stage when it re- 
turns to the white pine, and the immediate removal of cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes is necessary to save our white 
pine trees.” 

The United States Department of Agriculture, through 
the office of Forest Pathology, is codperating in scouting 
for the blister rust in practically all the states where white 
pine is an important native tree. At the present time, 
scouting has been completed in but two states—Maine and 
New Jersey. 

Seven points of infection were found in New Jersey; in 
five instances blister rust infection was found in commer- 


other New England States, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana and in plantings of 
white pine in Wisconsin and in Minnesota, and there is 
practically no doubt but that the disease is making steady 
progress in all of the states mentioned in this article. 
New York State has taken firm hold of the white pine 
blister rust problem in an endeavor to prevent the spread 
of the disease from the badly infected western part of 
Massachusetts. For this purpose an emergency loan of 
$15,000 was authorized in August by Governor Whitman 
and thirty-five men under the supervision of the State 
Department of Agriculture and the Conservation Commis- 
sion were set at work in Columbia County creating an 
immune zone two miles wide along the Massachusetts bor- 
der by digging up and destroying all gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes, both wild and cultivated. 








Safety First in Tree Planting 


By PERLEY SPAULDING AND CARL HARTLEY 


HE city man of to-day who buys a good apple won- 
ders why it costs more than an orange. He used 
to buy apples for a fraction of their present price. 

He never can realize all of the reasons for this high cost 
until he visits a commercial apple orchard and sees the 
expensive spraying outfits and the hundreds of gallons of 
costly fungicides and insecticides with which the trees are 
sprayed during the early part of each season in order 
to protect the fruit from parasites. The amateur who 
tries to raise good fruit, or, in fact, any highly specialized 
crop, often is bewildered, if not beaten, by the variety 
of pests which attack his crops, the multiplicity of opera- 
tions necessary to prevent or combat them, and the entire 
lack of efficient control methods for some of them. A 
very large part of the high price of food products is due 
either to the losses caused by insects and fungi, or to the 
expensive measures needed to prevent their attack. 

This condition has valuable lessons for people engaged 
in other lines of work. The experience of the farmer 
will be of value for the tree planter if he will but read 
the handwriting on the wall and take heed thereto. Our 
forest trees are not now attacked by any such array of 
destructive pests as are cultivated crops. They never will 
be if we use proper caution now. Carelessness now is 
certain to result finally in putting the tree planter in much 
the same condition as are the fruit and truck growers 
now, and without one-tenth of their opportunity for effec- 
tive control of established pests. An ounce of preven- 
tion now will be worth many pounds of cure later. 

The imperative need for preventive measures and 
the methods of prevention needed will be best understood 
after a more detailed consideration of the crop disease 
situation. There 


probably the greatest part—of our increased trouble is due 
to new parasites. Many of these we would never have 
had, if our fathers had been properly careful in their 
importation of plants. As a direct result of their heed- 
lessness and ignorance of plant diseases we must pay a 
perpetual tax in the form of higher prices on every- 
thing we eat. 


Historic INVASIONS OF PARASITES 


A list of a few historic invasions of parasites on 
agricultural plants may not be out of place. 

1. Hollyhock rust. Introduced from Chile. Serious 
pest here, and has practically exterminated both the wild 
and cultivated mallows in certain sections of Europe. 

2. Late blight and rot of potatoes. Probably from 
South America. Reached Europe and United States about 
1835. Helped cause the great Irish famine, in which 
thousands of people starved to death. It reappears prac- 
tically every year. The total annual loss is enormous. 

3. Phylloxera and grape mildew. Both native of 
America. Devastated the vineyards of France and the 
Mediterranean about 1855, forcing great numbers of 
growers to emigrate. For some years they nearly 
destroyed the wine industry of Europe. 

4. Asparagus rust. European. Reached America in 
1896. Has driven out of cultivation the most prolific 
American varieties. 

5. Citrus canker. Philippine. California prevented 
its entrance by its rigid inspection and quarantine. It 
has now obtained a foothold in the Gulf States. Florida 
is spending hundreds of thousands of dollars and destroy- 
ing every tree affected with the canker, in an effort to 

exterminate it. The 





have always been 
diseases of crop 
plants. Before 
plant diseases were 
investigated, and 
we acquired our 
present exacting 
standards as_ to 
fruit quality, many 
cases of parasite 
injury went un- 
noticed or unrecog- 
nized. But we 
now have more 
trouble than we 
used to. Part of 
this is due to our 
modern extensive 
methods. A great 
part, however— 
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From Bureau Plant Industry Bulletin, 263. 


THE ASPARAGUS RUST 


Field at left, ruined by asparagus rust, introduced into the United States as 
a result of the unnecessary importation of plants from Europe. 


Field at right, healthy. 





| entire citrus in- 
dustry of the Gulf 
region is in great 
danger, however. 
There have been 
many such _ out- 
breaks. These five 
are merely striking 
typical cases. All 
of these diseases 
are still present in 
their new homes, 
and always will be, 
with the possible 
exception of the 


last. Half a dozen 
dangerous new 
parasites have 


gained entrance in 
the last ten years. 

















SAFETY FIRST IN TREE 


In most of these cases, the parasite was relatively harm- 
less in its own country, but when it reached a new coun- 
try and found susceptible new hosts it attacked them 
with infinitely more vigor than it did its native hosts. 
Large scale importation of forest tree stock has been 
a more recent development than that of fruit and orna- 








Courtesy of Professor R. E. Smith. 
WHAT ONE BLIGHT DID 


This shows what the western pear growers had to do to save many of their orchards after they let the 
eastern fire blight parasite into the western fruit-growing regions. 
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conditions existing, however, its complete eradication is 
becoming more and more doubtful. If this effort fails, 
profitable forestation with any five-needled pine in any 
part of the United States will probably in time become 
impossible. Will attract general attention within 15 years. 

4. The European hard-pine blister rust and the pitch- 
pine bud moth, recently discovered in im- 
ported material. It is hoped that the 
rust has been entirely eradicated; the 
eradication of the moth is very doubtful 
as it is widely distributed already. 

The parasites we have already im- 
ported are merely samples of what we are 
likely to receive in the future, if we do 
not enforce efficient preventive measures. 
There are a number of known destruc- 
tive pests which have not so far ap- 
peared in this country. For example, the 
oak mildew, which has greatly troubled 
European foresters for the past few years 
and appears to be a much more harmful 
parasite than our American mildew. The 
pine twister (Cwoma pinitorqua) is an- 
other parasite even more to be dreaded 
than the blister rust. We should see 
that these and other known pests do not 
appear in the future. But more danger- 
ous than the known harmful parasites are 
the hundreds of obscure foreign fungi, 
doing little or no damage in their native 





As a consequence, fewer forest 
parasites have reached us. But we have already 
had enough tree parasite invasions to give us 
The following 


mental plants. 


stern warning of the danger. 
cases may be cited: 

1. Gypsy and browntail moths. From Europe. 
Permanently established in New England and 
Millions of dollars have been 
spent by the New England States, New York and 
the Federal Government in attempted extermina- 
tion. This is given up and nothing is now at- 
tempted except the restriction of their migration 
and holding them in check by natural parasites. 
It took 20 years for the gypsy moth to attract 
attention. 

2. Chestnut bark disease. 


slowly spreading. 





Introduced from 
the Orient, almost certainly on nursery stock. 
Has already turned large areas of chestnut forest 
into waste land, and is steadily spreading. Prob- 
ably will exterminate the present stand of Ameri- 
can chestnut, despite earnest but spasmodic con- 
trol efforts. Took 15 years for this to attract 
general attention. 

3. White pine blister rust. Present in numer- 
ous importations from Europe. Thousands of dollars have 
been spent, and hundreds of thousands of trees and cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes have been destroyed in the 
effort to eradicate it. Scientifically this disease would 
not be difficult to eradicate. With the social and political 
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After C. L. Marlatt. 
WHITE PINES KILLED BY THE GYPSY MOTH 


Thousands of acres of forest have been wrecked by this introduced insect, and in 1907 Massa- 
chusetts spent $750,000 in fighting the browntail and the gypsy moth in the effort to save 
the trees of the State. 


habitats ; some even entirely unknown to science, as were 
the chestnut bark fungus and citrus canker a few years 
ago. Any of these, when introduced into this country 
and given a chance at our great variety of forest trees, 
is likely to find a very susceptible host species which it 
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can entirely exterminate, as with the chestnut, or at least 
so injure as to destroy much of its commercial value. 
The virulence of such parasites cannot be foretold by the 
best informed plant pathologist in the world, because the 
effect of a new climate or of new hosts varies in each case. 


MOVEMENT OF PARASITES 

The problem of new parasites is by no means limited 
to importation from over sea. Great harm can result 
from the movement of a parasite from one part of the 
country to another. The history of crop pests here also 
contains valuable object lessons for the tree planter. The 
apple and pear furnish the best know examples. In the 
early days, fire blight, scab, codlin moth, and apple mildew 
were not present in the Northwest. The divides and 
deserts of the Rocky Mountain region presented a bar- 
rier which might easily have kept these diseases out of the 
Pacific Coast region for generations. Indiscriminate and 























By courtesy of Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station. 
SCAB DISEASE OF APPLES 


This disease is prevalent throughout North America and causes an estimated 
annual loss of $30,000,000 in this country alone. 
unregulated shipment of nursery stock from the East 
to the West saddled the Pacific Coast with all the worst 
pests in a short time, and many of them became even more 
injurious in the western climate and conditions than in 
the eastern. This took place before the present efficient 

inspection service of California was fully developed. 
From the pathological standpoint the forests of the 
United States may be considered as comprising three 
reasonably distinct regions; the East, the Rocky 
Mountain, and the Pacific Coast. Each contains some 
trees and parasites not present in any of the others. 
Both of the western regions contain parasites which have 
never had a chance to attack the eastern American tree 
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species, or the foreign species which have been introduced 
into the eastern United States. If the filamentous blister 
rust (Peridermium filamentosum) of the western hard 
pines and the very destructive leafless mistletoe (Razou- 





Courtesy of Professor R. FE. Smith. 
PEAR BLIGHT ON PACIFIC COAST 


ig Nomad So taser eas cee Haak” Wns agian ta oalee ce sionegeaeh wes 
taken was completely ruined by the parasite. 

mofskya spp.) which attack the western pines ever are 
introduced into the eastern region no one can guess how 
much damage they may cause. Recent inoculation 
experiments by Dr. G. G. Hedgcock have shown that one 
of the most harmful of the leafless mistletoes of the West 
is entirely able to attack at least four of the species of pine 
grown in the East. In addition to these well-known para- 
sites there are numerous less important or little known 
western pests which, if accidentally introduced to the 
East, might easily become very destructive. 

On the other hand, some of the relatively isolated 
Pacific Coast tree species, growing in a climate especially 
favorable for fungus development, are likely to prove 
very susceptible to the parasites of related eastern species. 
Even such cosmopolitan species as lodgepole pine and 
western yellow pine have already shown themselves 
remarkably susceptible to the northeastern pitch pine blis- 
ter rust (Cronartium comptonie). Nursery. stock of 
these species, raised in a Lake State’s nursery where 
this rust is native, was much more seriously affected 
by it than are any of the eastern pines, being prac- 
tically exterminated. 

The white pine blister rust, which is very dangerously 
near to becoming permanently established in the East, 














SAFETY FIRST IN 


is certain to make trouble if it once enters the region of 
the western five-needled pine. It constitutes an additional 
reason for fearing the movement of parasites from East 
to West. The forester should profit by the costly lessons 
of the fruit grower, and take advantage of natural bar- 
riers to hold the forest parasites we now 
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method of long-distance transfer of tree parasites is on 
nursery stock, and in the materials in which that stock 
is packed. 

The early attempt to prevent transmission of disease 
in nursery stock shipments was by inspection. Much dis- 





have to the regions they now occupy. 


Wuat Can Be Done Apout It? 

Only a part of the pests we should fear 
have been mentioned in this article. The 
list of dangerous insects is particularly in- 
complete, as the writers make no pretense 
of entomological knowledge. But enough 
has been said to make it very evident that 
importation of additional foreign diseases, 
and the man-aided spread across the conti- 
nent of parasites now limited to certain re- 
gions of our own country, is a serious 
menace to the future of American forestry. 
How then can we decrease this menace ? 

It is always possible for insects or fun- 
gus spores to be carried from one point 
to another on any commodity. However, 
plant parasites seldom invade new regions 
unless carried on or in some part of the 














plant they attack. With agricultural plants 


any par of r é is likely d Es 
any part of the plant is likely to harbor a 5,5 U. 5. D. A. Bulletin 360. 


parasite, and exclusion of pests is there- 
fore very difficult. With forest and orna- 
mental trees the problem is easier. Very 
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THE DEADLY CITRUS CANKER 





KEEP THIS OUT OF THE EAST 


The Pacific Coast yellow pine mistletoe, a very harmful western parasite, known to be capable of 
attacking eastern and Europe: 
Shipment of western stock to the 





in Its seed may be carried on nursery stock from the West. 
t is therefore dangerous. 


eased material has been kept out in this way, and 
great good has been done. But every one conver- 
sant with the situation realizes that inspection is 
only a partial safeguard. Blister rust and mistle- 
toe may not show any conspicuous evidence of 
their presence on trees till two years or even 
more after infection takes place, so that stock 
carrying these parasites is very likely to pass as 
healthy. The most dangerous organisms, those 
which have not been serious pests in their native 
habitats, are still less likely to be caught by in- 
spectors. Even so conspicuous and well known a 
disease as the chestnut bark disease can easily get 
past an inspector, as has already been too often 
proved. In the effort to meet this failing, the 
authorities have established quarantines against 
importations of certain plants. This improves 
the situation somewhat, but is also only a very 
partial safeguard. Following the American prin- 





Burning a diseased grapefruit tree with a crude oil blow-torch—the only method by which ci] le of allowing the maximum liberty of action, 


the disease can be killed without handling the diseased parts and spreading the infection. 


few serious diseases of trees are carried in seed. Timber 
still bearing bark is capable of harboring many pests, 
but is not often shipped from one forest region to an- 
other except in the case of railroad ties and telegraph 
and telephone poles. This is a very efficient method of 
spreading the chestnut blight however. The principal 


quarantines have been established only where the 
danger was positively known to be great and immediate. 
Most of the quarantines have not been instituted until 
the parasite concerned had already become established 
somewhat in the country. 

It is therefore evident that present inspection and quar- 
antine measures are inadequate. They do not by any means 
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assure us freedom from the introduction of new pests, 
although they domuch to prevent their introduction. There 
is one simple method that will keep us free from new 
parasites. Tree planters must limit themselves to stock 
grown from seed in the region in which it is to be planted. 

It sometimes 
happens that the use 
of home-grown stock 
will involve delay or 
even additional ex- 
pense. The ounce of 
prevention may cost {— 
a little money, incon- / — 
venience, or time, \ 
but its cost is infini- \ 
tesimal when com- | 
pared with the cost \ 
of the many pounds 











of cure needed to 
merely keep a seri- 
ous disease in check 
after it has once be- 
come _ established. 
With its great range 
of climate, the United 
States can grow from 
seed any species of 
‘any tree that can be grown here at all. 
organization of the import business offers an excellent 
opportunity for American nurserymen to make any needed 
preparation for supplying the entire home demand. There 
is no excuse, under present conditions, for us to continue 
dependent on foreign countries for any of our tree stock. 

The lesson for the tree planter to take from the bitter 
experience of his brother agriculturists, then, is this: 


\ 


from the others. 


The present dis- 


FORESTERS TAKE BIG TRIP 


months’ trip through western and northwestern 

United States for the purpose of studying forestry. 
The party of fifteen consisted of forestry students and 
the members of the forestry faculty at the Iowa State 
College. The trip took the party through practically 
all the different forest regions of the west and north- 
west. Stops were made in Colorado, Utah, California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and Minnesota. 
The longest camp, of three weeks’ duration, was made on 
the Columbia National Forest in Washington, where 
unusually good opportunities were had for studying dif- 
ferent lines of forestry work. 


‘ MES forestry students this summer took a three- 





HE farm woodlots of the United States contain 
about ten per cent of the total standing timber in 


the country. 





Each of the regions shown above contains dangerous tree parasites which should be excluded 
. Shipment of nursery stock from any one of these regions to another is 
dangerous, even if the stcck has been previously inspected. 
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In order to avoid further catastrophes like those caused 
by the chestnut bark disease and the gypsy moth: 

1. Do not import nursery stock from any other 
continent. 

2. Do not ship stock or buy stock that has been shipped 
across the regional 
boundaries shown 
in figure. Make 
sure that the stock 
you buy from your 
local nurseryman has 
been raised from 
seed in your region. 

3. If it should be 
absolutely necessary 
to buy stock from a 
nursery in another 
region, choose a 
nursery that is in a 
farming community, 
in open rather than 
in forested country, 
and that raises its 
own stock from seed. 

Our tree planters 
deserve great credit. 
It is an excellent 
thing to make two trees grow where but one grew before. 

sut the man who leaves a heritage of pests as well as of 
trees will deserve no praise from succeeding generations. 
The method of avoiding disease introduction by planting 
home-grown stock is simple and relatively easy. After 
the lessons we have already had, the establishment of 
a new tree pest in any part of the country is to be 
regarded as an avoidable calamity. 


PLANTING ON HIGHWAYS 

RRANGEMENTS have been completed for 
A cooperation between the Pennsylvania Depart- 

‘ ment of Forestry and the State Highway Depart- 
ment in planting shade and fruit trees along the State 
highways. The Department of Forestry will grow the 
trees from seed in its big nurseries. They will be trans- 
planted into areas set aside for the purpose, and when 
they have reached suitable size the trees will be turned 
over to the Highway Department and private good-roads 


organizations for planting. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The 37th annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Asscciation will be held at Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday and Friday, January 18 and 19, 1917. All 
members are urged to attend. The program will be 
announced later. 














The Bird Department 


By A. A. ALLEN, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Ornithology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


WHAT IS A GAME BIRD? 


URING the past few years the game laws of many 
states have been radically revised and the question 
of national and even international legislation for 

the conservation of game has been settled. There still 
remains unanswered, however, the fundamental question, 
What is a game bird? The federal migratory bird law and 
the game laws of each state of the Union define what are 
considered game birds within their jurisdiction but they 


are not identical. The laws of other civilized countries are 














A FLOCK OF WILD DUCKS, BLUEBILLS 


These waterfowl seen on Cayuga Lake, New York, satisfy all the requirements 
of perfect game birds, except that they travel in flocks, thereby permitting more 
than one to be brought down by a single shot and yielding less sport per bird 
killed than the grouse, woodcock or snipe. 


still different, culminating in those of southern Europe 
where every species of bird is legitimate game. But again 
there are many extreme bird protectionists in this country 
who believe that hunting is a relic of barbarism, its age 
passed, and that no birds should be hunted for food or for 
The question naturally arises, then, What consti- 
tutes a game bird? Shall certain species continue to be 
hunted for food and sport, and if so which ones and why? 
Shall game birds be the same throughout the country or is 
there some reason for the differences in definitions other 
than the will of the sportsmen or the whim of the legisla- 
ture? By the recent federal measure many states have lost 
some of their time-honored game birds while others have 
had offered them certain ones that they have long since 
repudiated. Let us see which birds are generally recog- 


sport. 


nized as game, and if there is some logical reason for 
their selection. 





By the provision of the federal law and the recent 
treaty with Canada the following are recognized as 
migratory game birds: 


(a) Anatide, or waterfowl, including brant, wild 
ducks, geese, and swans. 

(b) Gruide, or cranes, including little brown, sandhill, 
and whooping cranes. 

(c) Rallide, or rails, including coots, gallinules, and 
sora or other rails. 

(d) Limicole, or shore-birds, including avocets, cur- 
lews, dowitchers, godwits, knots, oyster catchers, phala- 
ropes, plovers, sandpipers, snipe, stilts, surf-birds, turn- 
stones, willet, woodcock, and yellowlegs. 

(e) Columbide, or pigeons, including doves and wild 
pigeons. 


Among the insectivorous birds, the federal law makes 
an exception of the bobolink, declaring an open season on 
it, thereby rendering it also a game bird, but the treaty 
does not recognize it as such. 

To make the list of generally accepted game birds 
complete, the non-migratory species should be added so as 
to include the wild turkey, the various grouse, bob-white, 
prairie chickens, pheasant, and numerous species of quail. 

If we should add all the species that have ever been 
considered game by any state legislature or by sportsmen 
in any part of the country, we should have to include 
blackbirds, bitterns, herons, grebes, gulls, terns, flickers, 
meadow larks, robins and many others. But we shall 
confine ourselves to those more generally recognized and 
analyze the reasons for so determining them. 

When the laws of Italy permit the killing of all species 
of birds during the migrating seasons they define, thereby, 
a game bird as any bird large enough to eat, and the line 
is not drawn at sparrows and larks, for even the little 
warblers fall before the guns. When our forefathers had 
just settled this country, on the other hand, and powder 
was scarce, hardly any bird, except the turkey, was large 
enough or good enough to merit the cost of ammunition. 
During some recent explorations in South America, where 
true game birds are scarce, the author, on the contrary, 
sometimes descended to shooting toucans, or even troo- 
pials, and made his own definition of game bird according 
to the needs of the camp and the resources of the forest. 
But to-day, in civilized United States, we must look 
further than this food requisite when we are writing 
our definition. 

According to Webster a game bird is a bird pursued 
by sportsmen, and a sportsman is one who is skilled in 
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the sports, such as hunting and so forth. This, therefore, 
takes us one step further, for it intimates that skill is 
required to secure a game bird. We have then, two 
requisites: it must be good to eat.and it must require 
skill to secure it. Ideally, the game bird is extremely 
wary and difficult of approach, but when properly hunted, 








Photograph by G. C. Embody, Ithaca, New York. 
A NEST OF THE RUFFED GROUSE 


Great fecundity anda faculty for avoiding its enemies are requirements of a 
game bird. In this ruffed grouse nest are twenty eggs. 


it lies close and unseen by the hunter until flushed and 
then jumps with some startling noise and flies away 
swiftly. Thus it requires, on the part of the hunter, 
stealthiness, keenness, alertness, coolness, quickness, and 
skill in the manipulation of the gun. Edibility is not a 
sure prerogative in judging a game bird, for tastes differ; 
fish-eating herons are relished by some people and a 
man’s appetite in time of stress would make even the 
proverbial “ boiled owl”’ taste good. The requirement of 
skill is insufficient in itself, for some of our most valuable 
insectivorous birds, such as the nighthawk or bullbat, 
make very difficult targets for the gun. This, then, brings 
up a third requirement: a game bird must not be more 
valuable in some other capacity than as game, such, for 
example, as a destroyer of insects or a beautiful songster. 
The nighthawk just mentioned, the swallows, the robins, 
and the meadow larks, which were formerly shot by 
gunners in many parts of the country, are much more valu- 
able as destroyers of insects than they are as food for 
the table or as targets for the hunter. The herons, which 
only occasionally are valuable as destroyers of insects and 
often are destructive about fish ponds and trout streams, 
add too much beauty to our streams and shores to be shot. 
Their zxsthetic value outweighs their value as game, par- 
ticularly as they are not very good eating and require but 
little skill in shooting. 

Another requisite of a game bird is that it must have 
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a large reproductive capacity or a faculty for avoiding its 
enemies so that it can withstand legitimate hunting without 
serious diminution in its numbers. The greater the 
returns in actual sport afforded for the number of birds 
killed, the better is the game. Those birds which travel 
in compact flocks, like the ducks and many of the shore- 
birds, so that more than one can be killed with a single 
discharge of the gun, are inferior in this respect to the 
grouse, woodcock, or snipe which get up singly. To sum 
up, then, the perfect game bird is one that is valuable as 
food and of little value as a destroyer of vermin; one that 

















Photograph by G. A. Bailey,Geneseo, New York. 
A FLOCK OF HEN PHEASANTS 


The ring-necked pheasant, a native uf China, has been successfully introduced 
into many parts of United States, an.. a valuable supplement to the native 
game. It satisfies all the requisites 01 he ‘deal game bird, except that it has 
considerable value as a destroyer of insec.s and the cock birds are so brilliantly 
colored that they appeal strongly to the esthetic. 


is of little esthetic value; one that taxes the skill of the 
sportsman to secure it, and one that is able to hold its 
own against hunting and all its other enemies. Let us 
see how well the various classes of birds withstand 
this examination. 

First the Anatide, or waterfowl, including the brant, 
wild ducks, geese, and swans. They are all, except per- 
haps the swans, excellent eating and a valuable asset to 
the national food supply. Secondly, it ordinarily takes 
skill to secure them. Although they become tame and 
unsuspicious where they are fed and protected, wherever 
they are hunted they are extremely wary and they fly with 
great swiftness. They are of relatively little value as 
destroyers of insects, are even destructive about oyster 
beds and grain fields, and, with proper limitation to the 
hunting, they can hold their own. In one respect, how- 
ever, they are not ideal game birds because they travel in 
flocks and frequently many can be brought down with a 
single shot, or, where automatic and pump guns are 
allowed, often a small flock can be wiped out at one 
shooting. The laws of most states and Canada allow the 
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use of these guns and permit a person to kill as many as 
twenty-five or even more ina day. This limit was estab- 
lished in the days of unsportsmanlike market-shooting, 
when ducks were merchandise, not game, and there is no 
private family to-day that could consume such a quantity 
of meat. Until this limit is considerably reduced and 
automatic and pump guns debarred, our waterfowl are 
still in danger of extermination. One other argument 
is sometimes advanced against considering them as game 
birds because of the charm which always attends their 
presence on our waters. When spring shooting was 


allowed, there was considerable ground for this argument 





Photograph by G. C. Embody, Ithaca, New York. 
A BOB-WHITE ON ITS NEST 


The bob-white is a perfect game bird in most respects, but its greatest value 
is as a destroyer of insects and a purveyor of cheer and inspiration in farming 
districts. It should be removed from the game list. The nest here shown is 
under a garden fence. 


because of their striking and beautiful plumages and their 
curious and interesting antics or displays. But in the fall 
they are, for the most part, obscurely marked, and it is 
the impressive force of the well-formed flocks against the 
dark clouds and the wild sweep of their wings that 
charm us—a feeling that is only heightened by the 
knowledge that they are game—that one’s skill can be 
matched against their wariness and their speed with the 
possibility of legitimate reward. Were they never hunted, 
they would become like domestic fowls, most of the charm 
would be lost, and they might even become obnoxious. 
Less can be said for the second and third classes of 
game birds, including the cranes, rails, coots, and galli- 
nules. That they are edible is perhaps true, although 
inferior to ducks, and the little sora and Virginia rails, 
that are often shot in numbers, are so small as to make 
scarcely a mouthful. About the only excuse for shooting 
them is that they do no particular good, living as they do 
in the marshes where few insects, except the mosquitoes, 
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are objectionable. It requires very little skill to shoot 
them because they flush quietly and fly weakly and usually 
permit such close approach that they are knocked to pieces 
by the shot. Gallinules are somewhat larger but equally 
poor flyers and are usually shot as they run over the 
The coot, however, is much more duck-like on the 


water. 





A MOURNING DOVE BROODING ITS YOUNG 


that the passenger/pigeon has been entirely exterminated; 
iss of birds cannot withstand hunting, the other species 
the game list. Many states now give protection to the 
id-tailed pigeon, but the federal law and the recent 
classify them with the game birds. 


In spite of the fact 
showing that this « 
are still retained on 
mourning dove and b 
treaty with Canada still 





wing as well as in its habits, so that there is some excuse 
for shooting it. Cranes are, of course, very much larger 
but they are rare everywhere, nearly exterminated by 
shooting in the east and one species (the whooping crane) 
is on the verge of annihilation throughout its range. 
The fourth class, including the Limicole, or shore- 
birds, will answer to our definition somewhat better, 
although the smaller species of sandpipers and plovers 
have advisedly been removed from the game list by the 
federal law. Many of the larger species like the avocet 
and curlew are likewise protected for a term of years 
because they cannot stand the hunting and are rapidly 
being exterminated. The difficulty in their case lies in 
the fact that they travel in compact flocks and too many 
can be killed at a shot. The yellowlegs and the black- 
bellied and golden plover, which have been retained on the 
list, have survived the persecution somewhat better than 
the rest, but it would be much simpler and safer for all 
the shore-birds, as they are difficult to distinguish, if they 
too were removed for the period of ten years. The case 
of the snipe and the woodcock is slightly different for, 
although their numbers have been seriously depleted, 
under proper hunting restrictions they will be able to hold 
their own. They never travel in compact flocks and fre- 
quent much better cover than other shore-birds, the 
woodcock in the dense alder thickets and the snipe in the 
grassy marshes, and neither bird is often seen until flushed. 
Both fly swiftly and erratically, making a startling sound 
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when rising, and taxing the skill of the hunter severely. 
Neither is of great value as a destroyer of insects because 
of the nature of its haunts, and neither is of great esthetic 
value because it is difficult to see even when its haunts 
are known, and both are delicious eating. Both have suf- 
fered severely from prolonged shooting on their wintering 
grounds where they cling to one neighborhood until killed, 
but shortening the season and lessening the bag limit 
should permit them to hold their own. 

The last class of the migratory game birds includes 
the wild pigeons 
and doves. That 
they are good to 





eat, there can be 
no question ; that 





A BOBOLINK IN SPRING ATTIRE 


By the Federal Migratory Bird Law and many 
state laws, the bobolink is still considered a 
game bird, in spite of the fact that it is one of 
the greatest enemies of all the insect pests of 
the fields and at the same time is one of our 
most vivacious songsters. The bobolink in the 
photograph is feeding army worms and grass- 
hoppers to its young. 


it requires skill to shoot them, is 
undoubtedly true, if they are shot 
on the wing, because they are ex- 
tremely swift. However, although they are not insectivor- 
ous, they do great good in the destruction of weed seed 
and they certainly have no mean esthetic value, if we can 
judge from the inspirations they have given to writers 
and poets all over the world. Furthermore, pigeons or 
doves are not able to endure severe hunting, as attested by 
the total extinction of the passenger pigeon. The same 
fate is awaiting the mourning dove and the band-tailed 
pigeon, if they remain on the game list, but fortunately 
many states no longer regard them as such, giving them 
permanent protection, and the federal law has taken a 
step in the right direction by protecting the band-tailed 
pigeon for two years. 

There remain for consideration the non-migratory 
game birds. The game quality of the wild turkey and the 
grouse is not open to question. They combine all the 


requisites which go to make up the perfect game bird. 
Excellent as food, the ruffed grouse, for example, will 
make a meal for two, or even three, persons; negligible or 
even destructive in its feeding habits, and of little 










A FEMALE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 
This bird shows very well the strong feet and the bill 
characteristic of the family Icterida. 
its nest in the reeds of the marsh. 
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esthetic value aside from the charm which attaches to its 
gameness, it yields perhaps the greatest amount of sport 
per bird killed of any of our game, for it taxes the utmost 
skill of the sportsman when it thunders away through 
the dense woods. Where there is proper cover it will hold 
its own until excessively hunted and it increases quickly 
with the establishment of sanctuaries and although, as yet, 
it has not been artificially reared in numbers, the time 
will come when game preserves will be able to assist nature 
in replenishing the covers. 

The introduced pheasant requires less skill to find 
and to shoot, has a somewhat greater value as a destroyer 
of insects and a more esthetic appeal as it struts about 
the open fields, but unquestionably its greatest value is as 
a game bird, particularly as it is so easily reared arti- 
ficially that covers can be restocked 
as rapidly as depleted. It is a valu- 
able supplement to our native game. 
The question of the friendly little 











The bird is at 


A BALTIMORE ORIOLE 
Although much more brilliantly colored, the orioles 
belong to the same family as the blackbirds. The bird 
is at its nest hung at the tip end of an elm branch. 


bob-white and the various species of quails is not quite so 
simple. The bob-white has all the requisites of the per- 
fect game bird in being excellent food, requiring skill to 
secure it, lying close at the approach of the hunter, rising 
with a startling rumble and flying very swiftly, and so 
forth. But, on the other hand, it is of great value as a 
destroyer of insects and has an esthetic appeal quite aside 
from its desirability as game. Its cheerful whistle, its con- 
fiding ways, its pleasing appearance are all in contradic- 
tion to its use as a game bird. The same may be said of 
the California quails, scaled partridge, and all the other 
species. There is a considerable movement on foot to re- 
move the bob-white from the game list, and it is not with- 
out reason, for we cannot say of it, as we can of the 
grouse, or the snipe, or the waterfowl, that its greatest 
value is as game or food for the table. 











THE BLACKBIRDS AND ORIOLES 


So much then for the birds that are usually considered 
game birds. Of the others which are sometimes or in 
some places so regarded we will consider only the bobo- 
link upon which even the federal law places an open sea- 
son. In the first place, is it good to eat? Yes, like the 
nightingale tongues of the ancient Romans, it is said to be 
quite a delicacy. In the second place, does it require skill 
to secure it? Emphatically no; the gunner merely shoots 
into a flock, flying or sitting, and chance rather than skill 
determines the number he kills. Have they any other 
value? Most assuredly, yes; while their fall plumage is 
nothing but an obscure yellowish brown and their song is 
silent, no bird is more beautiful or more welcome about 
clover fields in June. With his striking black and white 
markings and his rollicking song, he has inspired the poets 
and is the friend of all. 


‘ Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name.” 
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Again during the spring and summer the bobolink is 
almost entirely insectivorous and of great value in destroy- 
ing grasshoppers, army worms, and other pests of the 
fields. The accompanying photograph shows the male bird 
near its nest and in its bill one can see two army worms 
and a small grasshopper, speaking for the inestimable 
value of the bird. We can truly say, then, that the great- 
est value of the bobolink is not as a game bird and that it 
should be removed from the game list. The same is true 
of blackbirds, robins, meadowlarks, flickers, and the 
majority of other birds, not already considered, that one 
occasionally sees listed as game. 

In the December issue we will consider the propagation 
of game birds and see what it means for the game of 
our country. 

The writer desires to state that as readers of AMERI- 
CAN Forestry frequently desire to ask questions regard- 
ing birds, he hopes they will not hesitate to do so as he will 
be glad to answer them. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Editor of American Forestry and a reply will 
be sent promptly. 


The Blackbirds and Orioles 


(Family Icteride) 


this family would have to be divided into many, so 

divergent are various members which compose it. There 
are over one hundred and fifty species in the family, all 
of them confined to the new world, but only nineteen are 
found north of Mexico. Some of them are dull-colored 
and some are very strikingly marked, but all are similar in 
having strong, perching feet, tails of twelve feathers, 
pointed wings, and bills that extend backward dividing 
the feathers of the forehead and leaving the nostrils 
exposed and not concealed by bristles. To this family 
belong the well-known blackbirds, many of which show 
brilliant red or yellow patches, the orioles, which are 
perhaps our most gorgeous birds, the black and white 
bobolink with his finch-like mate, and the aberrant 
meadow lark that has taken on the streaked back pattern 
of the sparrows and the terrestrial habits of the true larks. 
As a family they are nearly omnivorous feeders, taking 
seeds, insects, and fruits. During the summer they all 
feed upon insects and are extremely valuable birds, but 
during the fall the many species of blackbirds assemble 
in large flocks and often do considerable damage. 

Of the blackbirds, the red-winged or swamp black- 
bird, the cowbird, and the grackle or crow blackbird are 
the commonest and the best known. The redwing hangs 
its nest in the bushes or reeds of the marshes but after 
the nesting season visits the upland in large flocks to 
feed. The female is streaked gray and black and lacks 
the scarlet shoulders of the male. The cowbird is found 
about pastures following the cattle. It builds no nest of 
its own, but, like the European cuckoo, lays its egg in the 
nest of a smaller bird and lets that bird hatch the egg and 
rear the young. The male is black with a brown head, the 


| birds were classified by their colors or by their habits, 


female uniformly grayish. The grackle is larger than 
either of the two former, uniform black with metallic 
reflections and with a long tail that it holds boat-shaped 
when it flies. It walks around the lawns in our parks, nests 
in a variety of locations but more often in the tops of tall 
evergreens where also in the fall large roosts often assem- 
ble. During the spring and summer blackbirds are almost 





A MEADOWLARK AT ITS NEST 
The meadowlark is an aberrant member of the family, for it has taken on the 
streaked back pattern of the sparrows and the terrestrial habits of the larks. 
The meadowlark has the same characteristic bill as the Baltimore oriole. 
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entirely insectivorous and very beneficial, but during the 
late summer and fall, when they assemble in large flocks, 
they change to a vegetable diet and in some places do 
considerable damage to grain fields. For this reason they 
are not considered insectivorous birds by the federal 
law, the treaty with Canada, or most state laws, and 
are not protected. 

The orioles are almost entirely insectivorous, although 
they are fond of fruit and sometimes do a little damage to 
cherries and early pears. They never travel in flocks, 
however, and the damage they do is negligible. The Balti- 
more and orchard orioles in the East and the Bullock’s 
oriole on the Pacific Coast are the best known. They are 
noted for their deep, pensile nests, marvels of bird archi- 
tecture. They have loud, ringing whistles that make our 
woodlands and shaded roads musical during the late spring 
and summer, but their song period is short and they are 
among the first birds to stop singing in July. 

The meadowlarks and the bobolinks are perhaps the 
most valuable birds of the open fields and are worthy of 
every protection even though the bobolinks do assemble in 
large flocks on their migrations and do a little damage in 
the rice fields. The meadowlark has a loud, clear, 
plaintive whistle that varies in different parts of the 
country, while the bobolink gives us a rare jumble of 
whistles, warbles, and banjo-like notes that seem to fairly 
burst with exuberance as he hovers over the meadows. 

On the whole, the family /cterid@ contains some of our 
most brilliant, most musical, and most beneficial species 
whose structure and habits are so varied as to make them 
a most interesting and fruitful study. 


FOR NEW YORK FOREST LANDS 


HE Executive Committee of the New York State 

Forestry Association, at a meeting held at Albany, 

New York, urged every public-spirited citizen 

of New York State to approve the Meier $10,000,000 

referendum providing funds for the purchase of land 

in the Adirondack, Catskill and Palisade Parks at the 
November election. 

The following facts were cited in favor of its adoption 
by the people. 

1. The purchase of mountain land in the Adirondack 
and Catskill parks has proven to be one of the few profit- 
able investments ever made by the Empire State since the 
present holdings could be sold for some five times the 
original purchase price. 

2. The use of these mountain lands is of increasing 
value to the State, not only from the standpoint of recrea- 
tion value, but also from their importance in conserving 
the run-off of mountain streams. 

3. By properly and systematically locating the pur- 
chase areas, present holdings could be consolidated to a 
large degree. In addition, lands in danger of denudation or 
partially burned lands could be brought under State con- 
trol and so handled as to make them an asset to the State. 

Members of the Executive Committee, however, 
expressed it as their firm conviction that, in view of the 
possibilities of extensive land purchases in the Adiron- 
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dacks and Catskills, the Conservation Commission should 
enunciate a clear-cut policy for the management of forest 
land, both public and privately owned, with the idea of 
avoiding any possible hardships to present owners. They 
also stated it to be their belief that a thorough boundary 
survey and stock taking of the present holdings were 
extremely important, since such surveys in the past have 
been largely ocular estimates owing to the lack of funds, 
and which are likely to be only approximate. 


PARENT NAVEL ORANGE TREE 
ITHIN the beautiful grounds of the famous Glen- 
wood Mission Inn at Riverside, California, is an 
orange tree which has had such a history as to 
warrant it a place among the famous trees of the country. 
It is enclosed by an iron fence, with a curbing at the 
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THE PARENT NAVEL ORANGE TREE AT RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
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base, and the following tablet tells its story: “ Washington 
Navel Parent Orange Tree—From Department of Interior 
in 1874—Replanted Here by President Roosevelt, May 8, 
1903—Gift of Louis Jacobs.” 

Now that the navel orange has become such an impor- 
tant factor in the economic development of southern Cali- 
fornia, many people look with interest upon the original 


tree of the variety in its protected nook. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

The 37th annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association will be held at Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday and Friday, January 18 and 19, 1917. All 
members are urged to attend. The program will be 
announced later. 
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SCENE IN DELVILLE WOOD, DEVASTATED BY THE WAR 


A photograph showing the effect of intense artillery fire on forested land on the western battle front in Europe 
over which contending armies swept back and forth 


There has been in this country much discussion upon 
the effect of modern artillery fire on forests in the Euro- 
pean war zone, and the photograph printed here shows 
the frightful destruction wrought in thickly forested Del- 
ville Wood by bombardments which perhaps have not 
been excelled in intensity at any other point in the war 
zone. Delville Wood is on the Somme front and for 
the first two years of the war was held by the Germans. 
Like every wooded section along the battle front, it was 
subjected to frequent bombardment, as all woods so 
located serve as shelter for the movement of troops, the 
locating of guns and storage of ammunition. When the 
Somme advance of the Allies started, Delville Wood was 
one of the objectives of the British forces and against it 
powerful infantry attacks were aimed after several days 
of tremendous artillery fire. 

Then ensued sanguinary struggles for possession of 
the Wood. British and Germans swept each other out of 
it several times. Finally the British retained possession 
and still hold the Wood. It was soon after they had gained 
it all that the accompanying photograph was taken. 

As a shelter or a screen for artillery or infantry move- 


ments it is now valueless. Not a tree remains whole, even 
the shattered trunks of but few remain standing. Trees 
were blasted into splinters by the explosions of the big 
shells and whole sections were mowed down by the tor- 
rent of fire which swept through them—but the photo- 
graph needs no word picture to describe it. 

Most of the wooded sections along the battle line in 
France where contending armies have been in possession 
and which are exposed to daily fire are more or less in the 
same condition as Delville Wood. What has happened 
to the famous forest of the Argonne is described by 
Captain Granville Fortescue, formerly of the United 
States Army, and who is now in France, who says: 

“Here and there a gibbet trunk still rises, a sort of 
skeleton tree standing as a stark symbol of the results 
of war. Scattered over the soil are rotting branches that 
bleach in the sunshine and the rain. The armies of 
France and Germany where they have pushed through 
this beautiful woodland are as the plague of locusts that 
sweeps through the green fields of grain in Argentina. 
Where the trench lines run, the trees, giant pine and 
stripling beech, have disappeared.” 
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CERTAIN little chap 
that I know very well, 
has a way of climbing 
up into his father’s 
lap and putting this 
question: “Say, 
father, once-upon-a- 
time—what?” This 
poser is handed out 
when the small boy 
is likely to be tired 
or sleepy, and about ready for bed. 
Sometimes the old ‘‘ once-upon-a-times”’ 
will do, but very often the start of 
such a one will bring a strong and firm 
reminder that the ‘“‘ Three Bears,’’ or 
“* Hop-o’-My-Thumb,” or ‘Jack the 
Giant Killer ” won’t fill the bill. 

So the father has to search around in 

his memory for a tale that will pass. Very 
often, after such a search, and after the 
yarn has been spun the small boy is fast 
//|| asleep, long before the moral has been 
/4 reached. 
: This night we were all rather tired. 
We had been out in the high winds of a 
crisp cold day, gathering nuts. The 
chestnut-bark disease has not reached 
our part of the country yet, and we have 
also many hickory and butternut trees. 
Wherever we had gone, a red squirrel 
had chattered at us madly, for all the 
world like a sewing-machine run wild. 
Even the squirrels had no better hoard 
for the winter than the one we gathered, 
though they can use many kinds that we 
do not eat,—as acorns and the seeds of 
spruce and pine. In the Southwest the 
Indians eat both acorns and pine seeds, 
and have winter storage places for acorns, 
from which they grind meal. They eat 
the sweet-kerneled seeds of the pinon, 
which are very good indeed, and much 
larger than our eastern pine seeds. 

This time, none of the favorite old 

stories would do; after some trials to call 

to mind a story that would seem to be 
new, the fact that we had gathered chest- 
























Chestnuts and An Old Story 













nuts during the day gave the cue for the 
old story that follows: 


NCE upon a time, then—for that 
QO is the right way to start—there 
was a prince; and you’ll find that 
most such stories can not get 
along very well without a prince or some- 
body of that sort. He was a bad prince. 
Ever since he was a baby he had been 
given his own way. He broke all his toys 
and he wasted his food; he threw horse- 
chestnuts, in season, at the palace hens; 
he whittled the legs of the parlor tables 
and chairs; and he tore his clothes and 
ground out the knees of his stockings 
faster than the queen-mother and all the 
ladies-in-waiting could darn them up 
again. As he grew older he threw his 
money away on foolish things that did 
him no good and even did him some harm. 
He spent his time with bad young fellows, 
and he would not learn to do anything 
useful. 

The king, his father, grew very angry 
at this, and in the end he told the young 
man to clear out, to leave the palace and J 
not come back. More than this, as was 
the custom of that time, the king put a 
curse on the youth by which he would 
not have any more things to waste. This 
was easy for the king to bring about, 
because he owned everything for miles 
around. So when he told the prince that 
he was not to use the crops of the fields, 
the king could see that this order was % 
fully carried out. He made a good strong § 
curse while he was about it, did the king, 
and besides the crops of the fields, the 
young man could not have the use of the 
wealth of the mines, or of the fish that 
swam in the sea or in the streams that 
flow down to the sea. The beasts of the 
earth and the birds of the air were also 
forbidden. He was a hard-hearted old 
king, and the prince had been a waster 
and a wild spender. 
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So the prince was cast out, but he went 
forth with his nose in the air. In the 
back of his head he had an idea through 
which he hoped to play a trick on the old 
man. 


The king rode one day beyond the 

line that marked where the prince 

could not return, and there he 
found a great house, beamed with strong 
oak and paneled with fragrant cedar. 
Roofs were covered with shingles or 
with thatches of leaves; rich hangings 
were there, made of beaten-out wood 
fibers and dyed with the sap of other 
woods, like the tapa cloths from the 
South Sea Islands. 

That night the king got a note asking 
him to visit this big wooden house; and 
the note, of course, was signed by the 
prince, as you have already guessed. 
This great house was the prince’s new 
palace. The note paper was made from 
wood, just as this paper is, and the word- 
ing on it was written with a cleft and 
sharpened wooden stick dipped in ink 
made from oak galls. At first the old 
king thought that he would not go, but 
he wanted to see just what the prince 
had been able to do without running into 
any of the curses. So he made up his 
mind that he would go and would find 
out for himself how the prince had gotten 
around him. 

When he got to the new palace he 
found that it was brilliantly lighted with 
the oil of tallow-tree nuts burning away 
merrily in bowls made of cocoanut shells, 
in which wicks of twisted wood fiber 
were floated by disks of cork made 
from the bark of the cork oak. 

The tables were loaded with tree 
fruits. You can guess that there were 


"|e what do you think happened? 
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cherries, and apples, and oranges, and 
all such good things. But there was 
guava jelly, also, and roast plantains— 
somewhat like bananas,—and more 
kinds of nuts than you ever had at 
Christmas. Some were eaten raw, just 
as they were, and others were made into 
roasts or stews, exactly as you can find 
them to-day in the health-food eating- 
places. Besides chestnuts and chinka- 
pins, pecans and hazel nuts, there were 
nuts from foreign lands. For example, 
there were the Brazil nuts, or “ nigger- 
toes’ that are packed every-which-way 
in a round hard husk. If you once get 
them out you can’t pack them in again 
any more than the prince could get all 
the wheels back into the big clock on the 
palace stairs when, as a boy, he had 
taken it to pieces. Cocoanuts furnished 
milk and food besides, to say nothing of 
candy. Maple sugar was there in 
creamy chunks. For those who might 
like them there were betel nuts, pis- 
tachios, water caltrops, and cashew. The 
king hadn’t even heard their names 
before. 

He found some of these were very 
good, and he learned, while eating, that 
there were more kinds of nuts than he 
ever dreamed about. He nearly made 
himself sick from eating date-and-wal- 
nut loaf, it was so rich. He drank as 
much birch beer as if he had been a 
small boy at a New England circus. He 
ate persimmon bread for the first time, 
and he topped off on Chinese li-chi and 
pi-li nuts; but he did not much care for 
gingko kernels as a relish. 

Musicians played soft-sounding wood- 
en instruments,—the flute, the clarinet, 
the oboe and bassoon, and there were 
tunes on the xylophone, the very name 
of which means “ the sound of wood.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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good humor—for him. At first he chewed his 
whiskers a bit, thinking to himself what a chump 
he was to have forgotten and left out of his curse the 
great use of trees. Then he rather admired the prince 


B ex quite full of food, the king was in a fairly 


for being clever enough to have thought of it, and to 
have worked out with so much skill the plan for the house 
and the big dinner. 

Did the old king put his arms around the prince and 
say, ‘ Bless you, my son; you have done nobly?” And 
did they make up and go back home together, and live 
happily ever after? No indeed, nothing so cull and tame 
as that. They still managed to fight now and then 
when they felt like it, and thereby to have just as much 
excitement as ever, but with a bit more respect for 
each other. 

The prince mended his ways and, because the trees 
had been so useful to him, he spent the rest of his 
days in caring for them. He planted them and tended 
them, kept fires away and helped them to grow. Having 
something now in which he was interested, he found it 
easier to keep out of mischief. And he lived a long 
time to teach others the mighty use of trees, which 
the old king had forgotten all about when he made his 
list of forbidden items. 


‘ 


OW the moral of this tale,’ I went on, “is that 
we must—” But looking down, I saw that the 
littlest boy was fast asleep. The tousled head was 

drooped and the brown little hands which had clutched 
some shiny chestnuts were unclasped, so that the nuts 
rolled down onto the floor when I lifted the lad and 
carried him up to bed. Anyhow, it won't hurt to keep 
in mind all the good things that the trees furnish us, 
and to try to do what we can to repay the trees by 
treating them well in turn. 





THE LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK 
HE Lassen Volcanic National Park, the bill creating 
which President Wilson has signed, is California’s 
fourth national park. Lassen Peak, which showed 
volcanic activity only a few years ago, was set apart as a 
national monument in 1906. Cinder Cone, in its imme- 
diate neighborhood, was also thus distinguished at the 
same time. The new national park includes both of these 
remarkable volcanic monuments within its area of 
82,880 acres. 

The region is one of extraordinary interest and the 
only one in the United States exhibiting recent volcanic 
action. Among its features are Lassen Peak, 10,437 feet 
elevation and still exhibiting some volcanic activity ; Nerth 
Peak, 8,600 feet elevation; Southwest Peak, over 9,200 
feet elevation; Prospect Peak, over 9,200 feet elevation; 
Cinder Cone, 6,907 feet elevation; the Devil’s Half Acre, 
showing hot springs and mud geysers ; Bumpass, Morgan 
and other hot springs; seven lakes, many interesting ice 
caves and lakes of volcanic glass, numerous trout streams ; 
and beautiful and majestic canyons. There are forests of 
yellow pine, fir, white pine, and lodgepole. 


FORESTRY 
ROCK PROFILE OF WASHINGTON 


HE illustration of a profile of George Washington 
seen in the gorge of the Natural Bridge of Virginia 
and published in AMERICAN Forestry for May has 

brought to AMERICAN Forestry photographs and stories 














ROCK PROFILE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


of several other profiles of the Father of his country 
formed by some scenic feature. 

Among the most interesting of these is the accompany- 
ing picture of one of the best of the rock profiles of 
George Washington. It was sent to AMERICAN FoRESTRY 
by Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, President of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, who was for three years President, and is now a 
director, of the American Forestry Association. The rock 
is in the Lehigh University Park. 


HOE-BLACKING owes its peculiar aromatic odor, 

faintly suggestive of the deep woods where spruce 

or hemlock needles pad the ground, to an oil which 
is manufactured from these same kinds of needles. 
Similar oils are obtained from the foliage and small 
twigs of various cone-bearing trees, and find use for a 
number of purposes. In Europe the finer of these oils 
are used extensively as perfume in soap. They 
are common components of liniments and other medic- 
inal preparations. Cedar oil is chiefly used in the prep- 
aration of insecticides, and, to some extent, in making 
liniment. 




















E camped one night at Crab 
I dS 


The Peak of Mount Russell 


By Mark DANIELS 


Tree Meadow. 


The air was crisp, and toward morning was cold 
enough to send little stinging needles through 
any part of the anatomy which might be protruding from 


beneath covers. 
There was no indi- 
cation of the like- 
lihood of a moun- 
tain shower or 
thunder-storm on 
the sparkling morn- 
ing which followed. 
As a result we all 
started early on a 
trip to scale Mt. 
Whitney, the high- 
est peak in the 
United States. 

About a_ half 
hour after we 
reached the sum- 
mit, the storm 
clouds began to 
gather, and those 
of us who knew 
that the signs were 
portentous, imme- 
diately started a 
hasty descent. We 
were not quick 
enough, however, 
and were caught in 
a hail storm that 
bid fair to crush us 
to the ground. 


Upon our 
departure from 
Crab Tree Meadow 
the little brook 


which traverses the 
open glade was but 
eight or ten feet in 
width. Upon our 
return it had swol- 
len to fifty or sixty 
feet in width and to 


an unknown depth. 


dogs. It can 
we partook ¢ 


be imagined, therefore, with what avidity 


+ 
i 


1 hot toddy and with what little care for 


the magnificent scene about us we went about drying our 


clothes as best 


we could. 





f 





Photograph by Mark Daniels. 


THE PEAK OF MOUNT RUSSELL 


The Peak is seen in the far background. In the foreground is Crab Tr 
of the many beauty-spots in the Southern Sierr 


The latter, however, we fathomed 


when we crossed it to reach our camp. With the sheer 
perversity of dumb things, the storm passed immediately 
we had reached our camp-fire and the sun, just setting, 
broke clear and bright through the clouds. 

We were nearly frozen and as drenched as water- 


ws 


foreground. 


Me 





adow and the scene is one 


Some of us were partly clad, 


standing before a 
roaring fire and 
drying out what 
clothes we had, and 
our attention was 
entirely centered 
upon the work in 
hand. 

Just before the 
sun was setting, 
however, one of the 
party glanced up 
and saw the peak 
of Mt. Russell illu- 
minated with the 
golden rays of the 
setting sun. His 
exclamation 
diverted the atten- 
tion of everyone 
and the scene which 
confronted us was 
one the glory of 
which drove all 
thoughts of dis- 
comfort from our 
minds. 

The ridges in 
the foreground 
were in shadow 
and of a dark pur- 
ple hue. The peak 
of Mt. Russell, seen 
in the distance, 
seemed to be of 
beaten gold, bathed 
as it was in the gold 
of the setting sun, 
whose rays struck 
it through another 
gorge behind the 
purple crags in the 


lt was like a monster nugget of pure gold 
framed in a setting of huge amethysts. We stood there 
spellbound until the last rays of the dying light disappeared 
with a suddenness that was like the snapping off of a 
dream of fairy-land, and returned to find that our roaring 
bonfire had paled to the dim glow of a firefly by comparison. 
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Ornamental and Shade Trees 


A Department for the Advice and Instruction of Members of the American Forestry Association 


EpItepD By J. J. LEvison, B.A., M.F. 
City Forester of New York City 


WHAT WE CAN DO FOR 


HE general feeling that one can do very little work 
ia on our trees during the winter is all wrong. One 
charged with the care of trees in a park, on city 
streets, or on a private estate, can do for them in late 
fall and winter almost as much as during any other period 
of the year and in special cases even more. 

Let us see how this works out. When we deal with 
groups of trees, woodland groves or avenues lined with 
trees, we generally find some specimens badly infected 
with destructive bark beetles, borers and fungous dis- 
eases. If the trees that are hopelessly infected are marked 
(painting the trunk with white paint is a convenient way 
of marking) before the leaves drop, and removed and 
burnt before the following spring, the danger of infecting 
the neighboring sound trees during the spring and early 
summer is entirely eliminated. 

In New York State, for instance, we are seriously 
troubled with the hickory bark beetle attacking the hicko- 
ries, with the two-lined chestnut borer attacking oaks, and 
with the bronze birch borer on the birches. The removal 
of the branches and trees infested with these insects be- 
fore May would eliminate the pests from the premises. 

When trees die from old age, or from some special 
local cause, it is advantageous to postpone the removal of 
these until the winter. 

Suppose your trees are infested with caterpillars, let 
us say the well-known Tussock moth, or the Gypsy moth, 
during the summer months. If so, you will find that 
these insects produce conspicuous clusters of eggs which 
adhere to the trunks and branches of the trees all fall 
and winter. Each of these egg clusters will produce hun- 
dreds of caterpillars if allowed to remain undisturbed 
after May. Is it not, then, preferable to fight our pros- 
pective crops of caterpillars by destroying in the winter 
time the egg masses which produce them? The egg 
clusters can be picked off or scraped off on canvas or 
paper covers spread on the ground and then collected and 
burned. The application of creosote to the egg clusters 
will also destroy them. 

This is not all we can do in our dormant season. In 
the late fall we can fertilize the weaker trees, the shrub- 
bery beds and the rare specimen trees with well-rotted 
manure. The manure should be dug in and mixed with 
the soil and should be concentrated near the tips of the 
roots rather than near the main trunk. A thorough fertil- 
ization of the trees in this manner will invigorate the trees 
and keep the tree doctor away. 
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OUR TREES IN WINTER 


The ideal material for invigorating trees in the man- 
ner just described is a compost consisting of manure, 
leaves and soil. Now is the time to form the compost 
and this will add another important undertaking for the 
late fall. The leaves raked from the lawns should not be 
burned. They should be collected and spread out on the 
compost pile. A layer of manure should be placed on top 
of the layer of leaves and a layer of soil over the manure. 
The process can be repeated several times until a suitable 
heap is formed. The compost heap may then be watered 
down thoroughly and turned over several times during the 
year. The material at the end of the year will be thor- 
oughly decomposed and ready for use. Provision should 
also be made to draw off the surplus liquid manure so that 
it will not be wasted. 

To those who still feel that they will not have enough 
work to keep them busy during the cold season, let me 
add such important items as cleaning out all cavities and 
decayed wounds of the trees and covering the exposed 
wood with coal tar. This is a necessary work wherever 
old trees exist, and one which can be done just as effec- 
tively in winter as in summer. If you have woodland 
to care for, there is plenty of opportunity to thin out the 
overcrowded trees, giving more growing space and light 
to the better species. 

There is also room, in the winter time, for remov- 
ing useless suckers from the old chestnut stumps and 
for encouraging the young seedlings in competition with 
others of lesser value. In face of these numerous under- 
takings that one can resort to during cold weather, there 
surely is no reason for the owner of trees to say that 
he cannot do effective work and equally as much in winter 
as in summer. 


LANDSCAPE FORESTRY 


B. MAXWELL, M. F., City Forester of Balti- 

R more, Maryland, contributes to this department 

° the following interesting defense of landscape 
forestry. He says: 

“Ts there such a profession as Landscape Forestry, or 
is the term a misnomer? Those of us who are arborists 
and landscape foresters believe that the science exists, but 
how are we to prove this, and to defend it against the 
attacks of those critics who claim the work to be a part 
of Landscape Gardening? 

“As I see it, landscape forestry is forestry having as 
its aim the propagation and maintenance of woodlands 
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from the esthetic viewpoint, rather than from the 
viewpoint of the commercial forester. It may very 
properly be included as a part of the broad science of 
Landscape Architecture. No less authority than the late 
Charles Eliot includes under landscape architecture the 
following branches: 

“1. Landscape Gardening, that part of the general art 
dealing with improvement of the property immediately 
adjacent to the house. It includes lawn building, work 


with single trees, shrubbery, flowers, etc. 

“2. Landscape Engineering, that part of the general 
art dealing with the proper and most pleasing location of 
roads, paths, bridges, water bodies, etc. The actual build- 
ing of these may also be a part of landscape engineering. 





Photograph by F. W. Besley. 
THINNED FOR SCENIC VALUE 


A stand of beech almost pure. This woodland has been thinned and improved, 
but not from the viewpoint of commercial forestry. An operation of this kind 
should properly be classed as landscape forestry. 


“ 3. Landscape Forestry, that part of the general art 
dealing with the woodlands from the artistic viewpoint. 

“Tt is not difficult to demonstrate that next to the topog- 
raphy itself, no feature of nature has such a decided 
influence upon landscapes as trees in woodlands. To 
prove this, let us consider flat and mountainous countries 
respectively, with, and without trees. The former with- 
out trees would be very uninteresting, the latter might be 
imposing, but hardly beautiful without tree-growth. Our 
critics will then say that true forestry is what we should 
practise. That is not true, for the commercial forester 
does not care whether his trees are spire-topped or round- 
headed. He does not care for foliage effects, or the 
presence of attractive tree flowers or fruits. In a well- 
ordered commercial forest, the forest floor is usually bare, 
and the tree trunks are tall branchless columns in tiresome 
repetition. In the commercial forest, the aim is for a 
full stand, and no gaps will be tolerated. The reverse of 
all of this is true with landscape forestry. 





“ What shall we call the art which directs the opening 
of tree-clogged views, or valleys? Surely some special 
knowledge of tree growth, habits, etc., is essential for this. 
It is hardly ‘ gardening.’ Landscape gardening is not 
the science which directs the making of pleasant groves 
with turf-covered floors from the densest woodlands. 
Without a knowledge of thinnings, and the effect of 
changed light and moisture conditions, this operation 
would be a failure. The creating of an open ‘ park’ 
within a forest cannot be attempted without considering 


Sree ws 
a es 


Photograph by R. B. Maxwell. 
TYPE OF LANDSCAPE FORESTRY 


This white oak grove, with its turf-covered floor, is the result of careful and 
judicious thinning. This is the remnant of a woodland, and is an example of 
what should be called landscape forestry. 


the effect of this operation upon the adjacent remaining 
growth. Is this knowledge landscape gardening? Path 
and road building may be considered a part of landscape 
architecture, but when done in a forest it has a closer 
relation to the subject of forestry than to the gardening 
branch. If we could consider the drainage of a forest 
without reference to the effect upon the forest growth the 
problem would be one of engineering pure and simple. 
Water levels and moisture conditions cannot be abruptly 
changed in this manner without seriously affecting the 
distribution of plant colonies. This is landscape forestry 
and in no way related to landscape gardening. What 
directs the leaving or introduction of red and sugar maples, 
viburnums, wild cherries, and sassafras, on a sunny wood- 
land border? These trees are not all desirable from the 
viewpoint of true forestry. Landscape gardening has 
little to do with encouraging dogwood, hemlock, and other 
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tolerant species in woodlands, or the planting of moist, low 
areas with the sweet bay or liquidambar. 

“ Probably no features add more charm to a woodland 
than streams and lakes. Streams must be properly 
directed, however, and formed into pools and spills. Their 
margins must be carefully treated with shade-loving 
‘woodsy’ plants. Is this landscape gardening? The 
creating of a lake may flood an area and destroy trees. 
This condition must be considered and planting done 
to meet the changed water conditions. This is not land- 
scape gardening. 

“ The use of trees for ‘ planting out’ unsightly objects 
has long been a trick of landscaping. Where a large body 
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of woodland is needed for this purpose, however, the 


The same holds 


operation becomes landscape forestry. 
The 


true for the ‘ planting in’ of pleasant prospects. 
treatment of woodland areas to encourage or discourage 
true woodland flowers is a part of our work. Some of 
these flowers, which are at home in the forest, but usually 
out of place in a garden or on a lawn, are: Hepatica, 
trillium, Solomon’s seal, anemone, blood-root, partridge 
berry, azalea, rhododendron, and mountain laurel. 
“With these considerations in mind, I trust 
have established landscape forestry as a distinct pro- 
fession entirely divorced from landscape gardening or 


we 


other allied branches.” 


ADVICE FOR NOVEMBER 


Advice upon what to do for shade trees and shrubs 
during November, sent by the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation to its members, and available for any applicant for 
advice is as follows: 

1. Prune trees and remove the dead branches. 

2. Do whatever fall spraying may be necessary to over- 
come sucking or scale insects. 

3. Prepare a compost of leaf mold in a mixture with 


manure and soil. This compost will prove of great value 


in all planting and gardening work on your premises, as 
well as in rejuvenating impoverished specimen trees. 

4. Prune the roots of trees which are to be moved 
during the winter ; cut around the base of the tree and fill 
the trench with straw. 

5. In especially exposed places, protect the rhododen- 
drons and other tender plants and shrubs with evergreen 
boughs. Do this only where the cold and exposure make 


it absolutely necessary. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Could you give me the name and a little information 
concerning the tree producing the enclosed leaf? The tree is 
growing in sandy soil in an excavation made for an aqueduct 
near my home in Aqueduct, New York. The enclosed is a com- 
paratively small leaf, the tree producing much larger. The tree 
seems to be about four or five years old, and is perhaps three 
inches in diameter at the base. I have not seen any other tree 


of a like nature in the locality, hence my interest in the matter. 
E. L. P., Aqueduct, New York. 


A. The tree is of the variety Paulownia imperiates, or 
Empress of Japan. It is similar in leaf and flower to the catalpa, 
introduced into this country from China and Japan, and named 
for Anna Paulowna, a Russian princess, daughter of Czar Paul I. 
It occurs through southern New York and New Jersey, but is 
hardy as far north as New York City. 





Q. I am enclosing a specimen of moss or scale from three 
species of the trees on our place that we prize most, viz., the red 
oak, wild olive and walnut. We have about five walnut trees, 
twelve large wild olives and four large red oaks in which we are 
seriously interested. A local, rather well-known expert in such 
matters predicts the death of all our large trees within five 
years, unless the scale is gotten rid of. After examination, if 


you can suggest a remedy it will surely be appreciated. 
R. W. H., Savannah, Georgia. 


A. With reference to your inquiry, I have a report from our 
expert on the specimens which you sent me, and I am glad to be 
able to tell you that it is of the foliose lichens. Neither it nor 
the moss you sent is parasitic, and the only known effect they 
may have on the tree would be a smothering effect. Neither is 
as likely to have as smothering an effect as the so-called Spanish 
moss, which does not seem to be concerned in this case. The 


most that you need to fear is a slight reduction in the vigor of 
the trees, and even this is not to be expected unless the moss is 
present in great quantity in the top of the trees as well as 
on the trunk. 





Q. Being a member of the Association and a careful reader 
of the magazine, I wish to ask you concerning a maple tree 
which is in front of my house. I am enclosing a small sketch 
showing the elevation. My house is about six or eight feet 
above the state road, and between the first and second banking 
there is a large maple tree which shows signs of dying. The 
tree is directly to the north of the house and misses a lot of the 
sunshine, and also it is so placed on the banking that most of 
the rain water drains down into the road. What would you 
advise doing to prolong the life of this tree as it is a very 


valuable one to me? 
R. M. M., Webster, Massachusetts. 


A. I am much interested in your description of your maple 
tree and its location, and am glad to give you the best advice I 
can as to its care. Would suggest, first of all, a deep fertiliza- 
tion with well-rotted manure. Dig a trench around the tree 
about three or four feet away from the trunk. The trench 
should be three feet wide and two feet deep. Fill this trench with 
well-rotted manure mixed with good dark soil, half in half. In 
addition to this it is also well to vein the manure in narrow lines 
radiating from the trunk of the tree to the trench. In this way 
most of the roots will be fertilized and the ends of the roots 
will terminate in a rich mass of manured soil. The object of this 
work is not only to enrich the soil and the production of new 
and larger roots, but also to form a mulch which will retain 
the water and prevent it from draining to the road. Leaf mold, 
in combination with the manure, will help this mulching property. 
The running off of the water to the road may also be stopped by 
mixing considerable clay with the soil on that side of the tree 
which faces the road. 





The following is quoted from a letter received from one of 
our readers: : 

“T have just been reading with considerable interest, your 
article in the July American Forestry on Municipal Planting of 
Shade Trees. It seems to me that no one could find fault with 
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your conclusions, though, as a nurseryman, I might think that 
government competition with private business is not altogether 
fair. Surely there should be uniformity in street planting; my 
own street, with a mixture of sugar and Norway maples, elms 
and even Carolina poplars, is an example of the tree-seller’s mis- 
guided efforts and the buyer’s ignorance, while the gymnocladus 
in front of my own place, planted by a former owner, cause me 
daily to regret what I might have had. The bad effects of indi- 
vidual plantings have called for city action forbidding the plant- 
ing of certain varieties. 

“Recently, I read in one of the florist papers a correspond- 
ent’s report from St. Louis that the Board of Aldermen of that 
city had passed an ordinance authorizing the city forester to 
designate streets requiring shade trees; to buy them and have 
them planted; the cost to be assessed as taxes against the owners 
of the abutting property. If true, that is rather advanced legis- 
lation, but very sensible, too. It is putting the matter of health 
and comfort from street shade trees in the same catalogue with 
lighting and paving and side-walks; and why not? 

“Do you know if this is correct as reported, and do you 
know of any other cities doing the same thing?” 

A. In making the suggestions to which he refers we were 
naturally speaking of conditions as they practically exist in a great 
many cities all over the country, and were recommending that 
cities specialize in trees such as oriental planes and maples, which 
they constantly need for replenishing their streets, and were not 
recommending that cities go into the nursery business with the 
idea of raising ornamental stock which requires a great deal 
of special care. We think that our cities ought to buy most of 
that stock, but we can see no harm in their raising such trees as 
we mention. Infact, we donot see how youcan stop them, because 
they are already doing it to a great extent. One thing we can 
help a great deal is the close codperation between city foresters 
and nursery men. As to the shade tree ordinance which you 
speak of, there is nothing new in that, and such cities as Newark, 
and East Orange, New Jersey, and 50 others throughout the 
country have done that years ago. We shall be glad, however, tu 
have expressions of opinion on these points from other in- 
terested readers —The Editor. 





Q. I lost two large trees that had been bearing large, fine 
dark blue plums. I do not know the name of the variety. A 
dark, hard and warty growth appeared on the branches. It spread 
so far and fast, and filled and withered the branches and leaves 
to such an extent that I had to cut them down. I burnt them up 
for fear of the infection spreading. I find I have been a bit 
late in this, for on examination I see it exists to some extent on 
some of my other plum trees of Japanese variety. I am told the 
disease is called the black knot, but I should like to have full in- 
formation as to what it is, how to check it where now existing, 
how to prevent its spreading, if it is necessary to disinfect and 
treat the soil, and I desire particularly to know if the pruning, if 
advisable, is to be done at once or when the trees have shed 
their leaves. At the latter time it, of course, is more apparent and 
a better and cleaner job can be done. I am sending specimens. 

E. K., Little Boar’s Head, New Hampshire. 

A. The disease is the regular black knot of the plum, as you 
thought. It is caused by the fungus Plowrightia morbosa. New 
infections take place in the spring and early summer, and the 
knots continue to grow throughout the growing period of the 
tree. By examination with a hand-lens, you will note that the 
surface of these knots is covered with innumerable round, black- 
ish bodies, the fruiting bodies of the fungus. These, however, 
do not mature their spores until March of the following season. 
The work of eradication, therefore, can proceed at any time 
when convenient between now and next March, preferably after 
the leaves are off. On the larger limbs and branches make the 
cuts at least four to six inches below the knots, as the mycelium 
of the fungus extends a short distance beyond the swellings. It 
is a good plan to burn up the knots and then in bad cases to 
spray the trees with Bordeaux mixture before the buds swell. 


Q. I am having at the moment great troubie with our pine 
trees. They have been perfectly healthy but are turning yellow, 
several have died already—all within the last month—four have 
gone entirely and others look “ sick.” There are no wild currant 
or gooseberry bushes near the trees. They are quite large trees. 
As the chestnuts died, we replaced them with pines, spruce, larch 
and maples, all of which trees do well here. We have many fine 
old hemlocks. 


A. With further reference to your pine trees, I am able to 
tell you the opinion the laboratory has expressed relative to the 
condition. Judging from the specimens, it seems that this is a 
physiological trouble, probably caused by extreme weather condi- 
tions last winter, which have affected a small part of the sap- 
wood through which the water is conducted from the roots up- 
wards to the leaves. The hot, relatively dry weather which we 
have had recently has resulted in a greatly increased demand by 
the leaves for water. Until this time, the sap-wood, only a part 
of which is affected, has been able to supply sufficient water, 
but this sudden, much increased demand has been greater than 
the diseased wood could supply. The result is a partial short- 
age among the branches, with the scorching appearing very sud- 
denly. This is the way I have figured out the whole trouble from 
the appearance of sap-wood and all the other circumstances. It 
is a matter which is, at least with our present facilities, not pos- 
sible for us to definitely prove by experiment. We believe, how- 
ever, this is the truth of the matter. Records kept for several 
years upon diseased trees showed that most of them recovered 
the second year, and that only a relatively few died from the 
effects. So far as we can judge, there is no treatment which is 
likely to aid this trouble. 





Q. Two of my Norway maples have died all of a sudden this 
fall. All the neighboring trees of the same variety are in good 
condition. I do not know how to account for it except that I 
placed some cotton dipped in kerosene around the trunk last 
spring and repeated it several times. My intention was to ward 
off caterpillars. 

H. M., Hempstead, Long Island. 

A. A continuous application of kerosene to the bark of 
trees is likely to do serious injury. 





Q. What is the best way to seed a steep bank and what 

grass shall I use for my lawn? 
A. L., New York City, New York. 

A. If the bank is very steep, the safest way is to use sod 
instead of seed, or else it will wash down before the seed is 
established. For the lawn the best seed would be a combination 
of equal parts of fescue, Kentucky blue and creeping bent. You 
might also introduce a very small quantity of small-leaf white 
clover. 


Q. My hickory trees have turned brown within the past 
few weeks and many of them look entirely dead. Can you ac- 
count for it? Will they come back again next year? 

W. S., Waterbury, Connecticut. 


A. Your hickories have evidently been killed this year by the 
hickory bark beetle. You should have that determined definitely, 
and, if''so, the infested trees should be cut down and burnt 
before May. They will never come back to life. 





Q. I want to set out some nice hybrid rhododendrons this 

fall. What are the best varieties? 
R. H. L., Orange, New Jersey. 

A. This is not the season for planting rhododendrons. 
Spring is the best time. The following varieties are good: Kettle 
drum, Abraham Lincoln, H. W. Sargent, General Grant, Ever- 
estrianum, Charles Dickens, Lady Armstrong, Parsons grandi- 
flora, etc. 








LORENCE PEAK is really the outpost on the trail 
across the high Sierra which marks the entrance to 
another land where proportions are strange and dif- 

unite about the 


base of which are 
rugged fields of 
talus and mile-long 
slopes of granite 
sand, 

At its base 
nestles Franklin 
Lake, a_ sapphire 
sheet of crystal 
water fed by the 
melting snows on 
the north side of 
the peak. 

The trail lead- 
ing to Franklin 
Pass, which is to 
the left of the 
Peak, passes 
through some 
strange and weird 
scenes which are 
well calculated to 
put the traveler in 
the proper frame 
of mind for appre- 
ciating the scene 
from the summit. 
There are several 
groves of foxtail 
pine whose russet 
trunks and spectre- 
like branches, when 
silhouetted against 
the western sky, 
seem to speak of 
an austerity that 
shall fall upon him 
who travels their 
way, like the pall 
of a shroud. The 
entire landscape 
above the timber 


line is one of magnificent desolation and tremendous dis- 
tances. From the summit at the Pass, the Great Western 
Divide bursts upon the view with shocking suddenness, 
and beyond it can be seen the real divide which constitutes 
the crest of the high Sierra. There are few passes in the 
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Across the High Sierras 


By Mark DANIELS 
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Photograph by Mark Daniels. 
FLORENCE PEAK ON THE GREAT WESTERN DIVIDE 


It is a bit confusing to find this peak and adjacent ones named as part of the Great Western Divide, 
but that is what they were called before the higher crests of the Sierra Nevada were discovered. 





der of Florence Peak 


The district surrounding Florence Peak is exposed 


western mountains from which so commanding a view 
can be had as from Franklin Pass on the northern shoul- 


and barren granite 
which reflects the 
light in all direc- 
tions. If one is to 
travel for any 
length of time in 
this kind of coun- 
try dark glasses are 
almost as necessary 
as in traversing 
snow-fields. John 
Muir named the 
Sierra Nevada 
“The Range of 
Light.” He was 
prompted to do so 
by the strange dif- 
fused light that is 
ever present in the 
daytime in districts 
similar to the Flor- 
ence Peak country. 
The face of the cliff 
shown in the pict- 
ure is in deep 
shadow, yet there 
is sufficient diffused 
light to bring out 
all of the detail 
on a photographic 
plate. 

The trail swings 
off to the north- 
sast from Franklin 
Pass and traverses 
several miles of 
shifting, coarse, 
granite sand before 
it drops into the 
head-waters of 
Rattlesnake Creek. 
From the latter 


point on, until the break of the Great Kern River Canyon 
is reached, the trail lies between towering walls of granite 
almost identical in character to the north side of Florence 
Peak, and even in the shadows beneath the trees, the 
amount of diffused light is quite apparent. 























Do Ants Kill Trees About Their Colonies? 


By R. C. HAWLEy ANp S. J. REcorp 


URING the past few years the writers have had than sixty ant hills about New Haven, Ansonia, Middle- 
occasion to note the death of young trees in the bury, Union and other parts of Connecticut and in Pike 
vicinity of ant hills. As the type of injury is County, Pennsylvania. The same trouble has been re- 
practically the same in every case, and has never been ported from other portions of Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
found except in association with ant colonies, it is as- setts, New Hampshire and New York. 
sumed that the ants are responsible, directly or indirectly, The insect in question was, in all cases but one, the 
for the damage. Observations have been made on more mound-building red ant, Formica exsectoides Forel. The 














FORTY TREE CASUALTIES AROUND AN ANT HILL 


Around the ant hill seen in the photogray h, and located near New Haven, Connecticut, forty white 
pine trees have been killed or injured. 


apparent exception was one low, flat mound in which the only ants observed 
were the common black, Formica fusca Linn. var. subsericea Say. Since, 
however, the red ant is parasitic on the black, it is not improbable that even 
in this case the red ant was responsible for the damage done. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that inspection of a considerable number of other 
black ant nests has revealed none of the characteristic injury to tree growth. 
In a few cases colonies of a dark-colored aphid tended by ants were found 
on trees near the red ant nests. 

Most of the damage noted has been to white pine (Pinus strobus), from 
a few to fifteen years of age. Other species observed by the writers to have 
been affected were Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris), red cedar (Juniperus 
virginiana), American aspen (Populus tremuloides), shag-bark hickory 
(Hicoria ovata), gray birch (Betula populifolio), Bear oak (Quercus 
nana), and Staghorn sumach (ius hirta). The effects are most noticeable 
in pine plantations and in openings in the high forest where young trees 
are coming in. 

The areas of infection are irregularly circular, and the radius within which 
trees are damaged about each ant hill is subject to considerable variation, 
reaching a maximum of 25 feet, with an average possibly of about 10 feet. 
The largest number of trees noted, killed or attacked about a single colony, 














KILLED BY ANTS 


Section through a young white pine showing gird- 


ling due to the ants and continued growth above © was 40. Where ants are abundant the loss may be very considerable. In one 
it. Most of the dead bark covering the injured ; ‘ js he : 
portion was broken off in handling specimen. white pine plantation of about a quarter acre near Union, Connecticut, fully 
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75 per cent of all the trees had been killed. Since these 
ants are common throughout the northeastern United 
States, particularly on the class of lands ordinarily re- 
forested, the importance of the danger is evident. 

In the case of white pines the injury is first mani- 
fested by a slight yellowing of the foliage which grad- 
ually increases until the tree dies and the leaves turn 
brown. Examination of a dying or recently dead tree 
shows a constriction of the trunk extending from 1 to 














No. 2. 


No. 1.—Young > sc near New Haven, Connecticut, showing character- 
as aaa just above ground line which is indicated by the upper edge of 
Pe co gee is erg hee perf neo goer pr dian ot agaliggay 
5 inches just above the ground line and with a decided 
swelling at the upper margin. Upon removal of the 
bark, the cambium layer is found to be girdled as by a 
canker, while the swelling above the injury is due to 
callous and continued growth of the stem in diameter for 
two years or so after growth below ceased. Above the 
seat of principal injury is to be found a considerable 
number of small depressions in the bark which extend 
up the trunk from a few inches to two feet or more. 
On living trees ants have frequently been observed about 
fresh injuries to the green bark. These patches later 
develop a corky layer and produce the characteristic dark 
pits referred to above. Instances have been observed 
where partially girdled trees have recovered. 

The conclusions to be drawn are therefore: 

1. The ants are responsible’ for the death of the 
trees, as in no instance has this particular trouble been 
observed except in the immediate vicinity of ant colonies. 
It appears to the advantage of the ants to kill vegetation 
which otherwise would shade the colonies too much. The 
damage is most noticeable in plantations presumably be- 
cause ants are most abundant in open areas. 


* This conclusion is drawn in spite of the fact that ants have 
not previously been considered enemies of trees. Heretofore they 


have been classed as beneficial on account of destroying large 
numbers of insects. 
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2. The immediate cause of the death of the trees is 
not yet understood. Dr. A. H. Graves? believed it to be 
due to a fungus, but was unable to substantiate this be- 
Inoculation of healthy trees produced only negative 
results. No fruiting bodies on the injured areas have 
been observed by the writers, and the range of species at- 
tacked seems too great for a single fungous disease. If 
fungi or bacteria are responsible, the only plausible means 
of dissemination is through the agency of the ants. There 
is no evidence that the damage spreads from tree to tree. 

3. From the appearance of the specimens examined by 
the writers, the death of the trees is not attributable to 
mechanical injury to the bark from the biting of the 
ants, as there are no evidences of girdling from the out- 
side. That the trouble is not due to soil-poisoning or 
damage to the roots is indicated by the nature of the 
injury and its localization. 

4. The only apparent means of combating the trou- 
ble is to destroy the ant colonies. Experiments are now 
in progress to determine the best means of accomplishing 
this. Carbon disulphide and naphthalene flakes may 
prove efficacious if properly administered. In order to 
avoid loss of young trees, the work of extermination 
should be done prior to planting. Otherwise it is ad- 
visable to leave unplanted a circle at least 20 feet in radius 
about each colony of Formica exsectoides. 


lief. 





DOUGLAS RODMAN DEAD 

Douglas Rodman, a well-known forester, died sud- 
denly of heart failure in Butte, Montana, on July 6th 
and was buried at Frankfort, Kentucky, the city where he 
was born on March 22, 1882. After preparatory schooling 
in Kentucky, he studied under Dr. Schenck at Biltmore, 
graduated there and entered the Forest Service. His 
first detail was to Manitou Islands, after which Mr. 
Pinchot sent him as ranger to the Gila Forest Reserve in 
New Mexico. Here his energy and ability were soon 
recognized. He was made assistant forester and then chief 
forester over this difficult and large reserve, and finally 
succeeded to such an extent as to secure Mr. Pinchot’s 
high commendation. Mr. Rodman resigned from the 
Forest Service to make general forestry and mining in- 
vestigations in the Pacific Coast states and Alaska. He 
was for several years in charge of forest engineering for 
the C. A. Smith Company at Marshfield, Oregon, intro- 
ducing scientific forestry into this large operation. Mr. 
Rodman was a man of high enthusiasms and warm friend- 
ships. In his wide traveling and experience he made many 
friends over the country who will grieve at his death 
while still in his active years. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

The 37th annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association will be held at Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday and Friday, January 18 and 19, 1917. All 
members are urged to attend. The program will be 
announced later. 


? A preliminary note on a new bark disease of the white pine 
Mycologia, vol. vi, No. 2, March, 1914. 




















A New Method of Germinating Acorns for 
Forest Planting 


By JouN W. Harsupercer, University of Pennsylvania 


HE trained forester is always alive to new methods 
by which the objects of his profession may be 
reached by the easiest and most satisfactory 

methods. An important question to the forester is the 
collection, preservation and germination of the fruits and 
seeds collected by him to establish his forest nursery, and 
the methods adopted by him toward this end have been 
elaborated in great detail. The proper preservation of 
nuts, acorns, other seeds and fruits over winter has always 
been a difficult matter, for the germination of the seeds 
must be kept unimpaired during the cold and frosty 
period of the year. 

A new method of treating one class of these fruits, 
acorns, was discovered in an accidental way by the writer 
about two years ago, and a description of the method may 
prove of interest to the readers of AMERICAN ForestRY. 
In order to acquaint myself with the method used by the 
Pennsylvania forester, I wrote to Professor Joseph T. 
Rothrock, of West Chester, asking him what method he 
had used in the preservation of acorns over winter. In 
reply he stated that his observations had been made on a 
scale of but a few thousand. 

His method follows: 
boxes were taken, holding one quart, and the acorns to 
be kept over winter were placed in them, layers of almost 
dry earth alternating with layers of acorns, until the boxes 


was as ordinary strawberry 


were filled. 
and earth, were then put in a larger box, so that the 
smaller boxes were piled one above the other. Over the 
retaining box, a still larger box was turned upside down 
as a cover, and over these boxes earth was shoveled until 
they were entirely covered, so as to keep out rain and 
cold. This cache was then opened in the spring and the 
sprouting acorns were removed and planted. Dr. Roth- 
rock also described a method of planting the acorns in 
the fall, covering them with a layer of leaves, and just 
enough earth to keep the leaves from blowing away. This 
should be done in well-prepared ground, so that the seed- 
lings can make a rapid growth in the spring. 

Guppy, an English botanist, has demonstrated that the 
acorns of the red oak actually germinated on the tree, 
thus showing vivipary, and this growth continued on the 
tree after the pericarp, or fruit case, had commenced to 
dry and lose weight. He.demonstrated that ripe acorns 
are able to proceed at once to germination, if placed under 
conditions inhibiting the glazing of the fruit wall and the 
drying of the fruit. On September 17, 1908, he collected 
ripe acorns and placed them in damp moss in a warm 
cupboard. They were still biologically connected with 
their cupules, and their shells, though beginning to brown, 
were still thick and moist. Within eight days he found 


These strawberry boxes, filled with acorns 


some of them germinating normally, and one of them, 
when planted, grew healthily under protection during 
winter. He repeated this experiment with green, ripe 
acorns, showing no signs of dying, and possessing, as in 
the first case, entire shells. In five days half of them had 
split their shells and in several the radicle protruded. 
After having read this account, the writer found, on 
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A. Acorn of Black Jack oak. 





B. Acorn of Black Jack oak dissected. C. Embryo 
st stage of vivipary in acorn of Black Jack oak. E, F,G. 
. H,I. Stages in germination of green acorns of Black 
germination of green acorn of white oak. K. Detail of 
L, M. Germination of green unripe 


Black Jack oak. D. Fir 
Later stages of vi 
Jackoak. J. St it 
the germination of the acorn of white oak. 
acorns of white oak, 


September 5, 1912, a viviparous acorn at Spring Lake, 
New Jersey, on the Black Jack oak. This state was prob- 
ably induced by preceding heavy rains, followed by mists 
and fogs. The examination of this acorn (Figs. A-G in- 
clusive) showed that the embryo had swollen sufficiently 
to crack open the acorn wall. This suggested experiments 
with a number of acorns from American oaks to test 
the discoveries of Guppy with reference to the germina- 
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tion of the English oak. Acorns from the white oak, 
chestnut oak, and blackjack oak were planted in a box in 
sphagnum moss on September 12, 1912, and the results 
1912. 
One set had a portion of the shell 
The 


planted with the acorn shells unimpaired. 


recorded on October 22, Two series of green 


acorns were sown. 


removed, exposing the embryo. other set was 
There was a 
slight advantage in the rate of germination of the cut 
acorns, as contrasted with the uncut. Practically all of 
the green acorns of the chestnut oak, blackjack oak and 
white oak germinated without passing through a dormant 
period. In fact, the dormant period is not necessary for 
acorn germination, although Sachs! has maintained that 
even under the most favorable cpnditions dormant periods 
occur in the lives of plants and although the external 
factors are favorable, every extremely perceptible vital 
manifestation ceases, and it is only after more months of 
rest that the growth commences anew, and this frequently 
favorable, 
This 


has evidently been the philosophy under which foresters 


under circumstances which appear far less 


especially at a conspicuously lower temperature. 


have layered their nuts and acorns for their preservation 
in a viable condition through the winter. The practice 
under these conditions has been described previously as 
practised by Dr. Rothrock. 

The experiments narrated above show that a rest 
period is not essential for the germination of acorns, but 
that by taking immature acorns, whose embryo has not 
ceased to grow, and planting them, the period of growth 
is maintained without cessation, or without a rest period, 
and the result is the elongation and growth of the embryo 
into a young seedling plant, as fully demonstrated by 
the figures (H-M). 

The germination capacity of so-called unripe seeds 
does not seem to have been appreciated by foresters and 
gardeners, who layer their tree seeds in boxes of sand, 
kept slightly moist, and kept in a cool, protected place 
over winter. 
in protected frames and carried over the winter in the 


That the acorns can be planted, while green, 


frame, or cool greenhouse, in the actively growing con- 
dition, and planted out in the spring, should be a boon 
to the forester, who has been troubled with the successful 
A practical trial 
of this new method on a large scale should be made at 
some forest station in the United States. 


*Sachs, Julius, The Physiology of Plants, 350. 


preservation of the acorns over winter. 


FUEL VALUE OF WOOD 


HE fuel value of 2 pounds of wood is roughly 
equivalent to that of 1 pound of coal. This is 
given as the result of certain calculations now 
being made in the Forest Service laboratory, which show 
also about how many cords of certain kinds of wood 
are required to obtain an amount of heat equal to that 
in a ton of coal. 
Certain kinds of wood, such as hickory, oak, beech, 
birch, hard maple, ash, elm, locust, longleaf pine, and 
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cherry, have fairly high heat values and only one cord 
of seasoned wood of these species is required to equal 
one ton of good coal. 

It takes a cord and a half of shortleaf pine, hem- 
lock, red gum, Douglas fir, sycamore, and soft maple to 
equal a ton of coal, and two cords of cedar, redwood, 
poplar, catalpa, Norway pine, cypress, basswood, spruce, 
and white pine. 

Equal weights of dry, non-resinous woods, however, 
are said to have practically the same heat value regard- 
less of species, and as a consequence it can be stated as a 
general proposition that the heavier the wood the more 
heat to the cord. Weight for weight, however, there is 
very little difference between various species ; the average 
heat for all that have been calculated is 4600 calories, or 
heat units, per kilogram. A kilogram of resin will develop 


As 


a consequence, resinous woods have a greater heat value 


9400 heat units, or about twice the average for wood. 


per pound than non-resinous woods, and this increased 
value varies, of course, with the resin content. 

The available heat value of a cord of wood depends 
on many different factors. It has a relation not only to 
the amount of resin it contains but to the amount of 
moisture present. Furthermore, cords vary as to the 
amount of solid wood they contain, even when they are 
of the standard dimension and occupy 128 cubic feet of 
space. <A certain proportion of this space is made up 
of air spaces between the sticks, and this air space may 
be considerable in a cord made of twisted, crooked, and 
knotty sticks. Out of the 128 cubic feet, a fair average 
of solid wood is about 80 cubic feet. 

It is pointed out, however, that heat value is not the 
only test of usefulness in fuel wood and since 95 per cent 
of all wood used for fuel is consumed for domestic pur- 
poses, largely in farm houses, such factors as rapidity of 
burning and ease of lighting are important. Each sec- 
tion of the country has its favored’ woods and these are 
said to be, in general, the right ones to use. Hickory, 
of the non-resinous woods, has the highest fuel value 
per unit volume of wood, and has other advantages. It 
burns evenly, and, as housewives say, holds the heat. The 
oaks come next, followed by beech, birch, and maple. 
Pine has a relatively low heat value per unit volume, 
but has other advantages. It ignites readily and gives 
out a quick, hot flame, but one that soon dies down. 
This makes it a favorite with rural housekeepers as a 
summer wood, because it is particularly adapted for hot 
days in the kitchen. 

The fuel qualities of chestnut adapt it particularly to 
work in brass foundries, where it gives just the required 
amount of heat and it is therefore in favor. Coastwise 
vessels in Florida pay twice as much for Florida button- 
wood as for any other, because it burns with an even heat 
and with a minimum amount of smoke and ash. 

The principal disadvantage of the resinous pines is 


their oily black smoke. 








Editorial 


THE TOWN FOREST 


I<N years ago the idea of municipalities acquiring 
and managing forest land would have been greeted 
with derision or rejected as unpractical. To-day 


] 


the policy is widely recognized, and, in at least one state, 


Massachusetts, an active campaign is being waged to 
secure the establishment of a, town forest by every city, 
town and village. 

The most fundamental use to which a town forest can 
be put is that of recreation. The ideas of our city and 
town dwellers are outgrowing the narrow and artificial 


1 


confines of highly developed city parks, with their well- 


kept lawns, flower beds and shrubbery. These will con- 
tinue to be the lungs of the city, for those who can 
spare a few moments for rest, and as a demonstration of 
man’s improvements on nature. 

But the spirit of our pioneer ancestry is strong within 
us. We long for a tramp in the wild woods, a view of 
nature in the rough. The great majority of us are 
without the leisure or the means of gratifying this instinct 
by extensive trips. .\ Saturday half-holiday, or part of a 
Sunday, for a trolley ride to some nearby point is the 
What do we find? 


best we can do. A dusty road, fringed 


with * No Trespass” signs, reinforced by belligerent 
property owners or hired watchers with dogs. 

More and more it is becoming a vital necessity for 
communities to take into their own hands the responsibility 
for providing forest land free to the public. The essentials 
of a town forest, as distinguished from a city park, are 
larger areas, somewhat remote, though easy of access, on 
which improvements are confined to the construction of 
trails or roads, with a few essential structures to increase 
the comfort of the visitor. No attempt should be made to 
artificialize or “ beautify ” the forest, but the tract should 
be under a forester’s care. The dead and dying trees 
should be marked, thus providing employment especially 


during periods of labor surplus. The young crowded 
stands should be thinned and made vigorous. Waste 


areas—and these there is only too great an abun- 


dance—should be planted. It may be possible to use 
dependent, pauper or convict labor on this great work for 
the public good. The more beautiful and accessible groves 
of mature trees—where a town is fortunate enough to 
The 
enjoyment derived by the public is worth far more than 
Much judicious 


secure such groves—should be preserved with care. 


the commercial value of the timber. 
cutting can be done, however, on portions of the area, 
for the purpose of renewing and building up the forest. 
It has been argued that our municipalities are so cor- 
ruptly governed that they are unfit for such responsi- 
bilities. Has this argument ever prevented the public 
from taking steps to secure the vitally essential city 
parks? And have not these parks been placed for the 
most part in the hands of boards composed of the best and 
most disinterested citizens? Have we any reason to sup- 
pose that the same keen and universal interest which has 
driven corruption and party politics out of our city park 
administration will not be equally effective in protecting 
the town forests? 
Furthermore, the means is at hand and the procedure 
The 


1f a trained forester who has also mastered 


clearly shown by which this result can be secured. 
employment 
)f landscape architecture, and the placing of 


this work under 


the technic « 
a board similar to the park boards, or 
even under the park boards themselves, will guarantee 
the success of the work. 

It is time that every American municipality, large or 
small, should bestir itself in this matter. In no other 
way can equal benefit of so permanent a character be 


secured. Town forests must come, and come to stay. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIG GAME 


HE pioneer period in this country’s development, 
when the good of all was best furthered by the 
unrestrained initiative of the individual, is passing 

and we are witnessing the dawn of a new era of intelli- 
gent commercial supervision and adjustment. This is 
nowhere shown so strikingly as in the handling of the 
problems of protection for big game animals. The fron- 
tier heroes—Boone, Crockett, Bowie and their associates 
—were primarily hunters. The squirrel rifle, with which 
feats of astonishing skill were performed, was the most 
useful implement of husbandry. The settler, clearing a 
home in the trackless forest, would many times have been 


forced to give up the desperate struggle for a living had 


it not been for the abundance of wild game and fish, both 
large and small, with which he eked out his living and 
supported his family. The tradition that game is legiti- 
mate meat for the pioneer is still strong in newly settled 
regions, despite laws seeking to limit the killing and pre- 
serve the remnants of our wild life. 

But with the demarcation of agricultural areas and the 
permanent segregation of true forest soils unfit for farm- 
ing, came a change in the underlying economic situation. 
The increasing interest in big game hunting as a sport 
and the growing desire of the entire nation for the 
preservation and increase of these species of animals, 
the possibility of whose complete extinction has been so 
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thoroughly demonstrated in the case of the buffalo, have 
led to the widespread consideration of practical measures 
for protection. 

This first took the form of game laws limiting the 
hunting seasons, restricting the size of the bag, and for- 
bidding commercial trafficking in game animals and birds. 
But with the growing army of hunters, the restriction of 
the native ranges, and the continued inefficacy of admin- 
istration, animal and bird life continued to shrink at an 
appalling rate. Lately a new and more promising line 
of effort has been inaugurated, in the form of refuges or 
sanctuaries, where the remnant of our wild 
creatures may grow and multiply, secure in the protec- 


harried 


tion of their overlords, who hold for them the power of 
life or death. 

The greatest of these refuges is that established in 
and surrounding the Yellowstone National Park, where 
the American elk, largest of our deer species, may be seen 
in herds numbering thousands. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of these 
refuges is the swift adaptation shown by the wild crea- 
tures, and the almost complete disappearance of that 
timidity upon which they formerly depended for their 
very existence. Even the wild fowl, mallards and geese, 
retaining their wariness during migration, learn that they 
are safe in certain places and permit the approach of 
their human enemies on protected lakes. 

The administration of these refuges for big grazing 
animals like the elk demands constant and intelligent 
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supervision. With the destruction of predatory carnivo- 
rous animals, the elk soon increase, even to the point 
where there is insufficient forage and starvation thins the 
herds. 


the carrying capacity is limited to the number which can 


Winter grazing is impossible on high slopes, and 


survive the winter on such low lands or valleys as are 
still open to them. Here they conflict with the encroach- 
ing settlers on agricultural lands, and it is now necessary 
for the Government to purchase hay to preserve some 
herds from extermination during this period. The elk. 
of course, consume forage that would otherwise be avail- 
able for sheep and cattle. 

Elk grazing, then, becomes as much of a science as 
the raising of sheep, and any attempt to overlook this 
fact will result in repeated tragedies. The overlords must 
care for their subjects, who can shift for themselves only 
within the inexorable laws of food supply imposed by 
natural conditions. 

There is but one efficient method of administering so 
vital and complex a problem. The National Government, 
upon whose lands, park and forest these game refuges 
for elk have been established, should have complete con- 
trol of the herds, determine their grazing limits, the 
number which may annually be killed from the natural 
increase, and supervise the activities of hunters. The 
illegal activities of tusk hunters must cease. The states 
must unite, for the common good, in permitting the 
unrestricted control over national 


nation to exercise 


gaime retuges. 


INDIANA'S NEED—A TRAINED STATE FORESTER 


HI time has gone by in this country when state 
forestry work requiring trained supervision can 
be successfully directed by persons appointed for 

political reasons and lacking the training requisite to 
fitness for the office. Indiana alone of all the Eastern 
States still adheres to this plan. 
ester had no education in his subject at a professional for- 
est school, and his acquaintance with his duties is such as 
he has been able to absorb after his appointment. This 
means education at the expense of the state. Even with 
the best intentions on the part of the forester, such a sys- 
tem cannot recommend itself to the taxpayers of Indiana, 
and should the incumbent prove indifferent to his responsi- 
bilities and regard his salary as a reward for political ser- 
vices previously given, rather than payment for duty to be 
performed, the system breaks down completely. 
Minnesota, which permits the State Forestry Board 
to appoint its own executive forester, secured a graduate 
of the State Forestry College and has retained him ever 
since 1911. Wisconsin has had a trained forester since 


The present state for- 


1904. Michigan state forestry work has been in the hands 
of a trained man since 1899, the present state forester 
being a graduate of a forest school. 

Kentucky in establishing its State Forestry Depart- 
ment in 1912 prescribed in the law that the forester must 


be a technically trained man. <A graduate of a forest 
school was appointed and has been recently reappointed 
for four years. 

Six Southern States have established forestry depart- 
instance have insisted upon the 


ments and in every 


appointment of trained men as state foresters. Forest 
school graduates are in charge of the State work in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Practically all states which 
have forestry departments at all have insisted that for- 
esters shall be employed by the state instead of politicians 
to run the department. 

The State Forestry Board of Indiana was created in 
1903, but the law which established the Board made it 
impossible for the Board ever to do effective work by 
depriving it of the power to appoint its secretary or 
state forester. 

As a result not a single appointee to this office in the 
last fourteen years has had any technical equipment for his 
work, and the system is a failure. Indiana must change 
her forestry law and give to the State Forestry Board 
the power to appoint a technically trained and scientifically 
equipped state forester. A continuance of the present 
policy means lack of progress in forestry in the State. 











Teachers Commend American Forestry 


‘lam very much pleased with AMERICAN 
Forestry. It will 
in several of our classes, and I am glad 


serve a valuable purpose 


that we may profit by this addition to our 
teaching equipment.” 
W.C. AsH, Principal, 
Philadelphia Trades School. 


“T am sure our students, through the 


will 
in the preserva- 


perusal of this excellent magazine, 


evidence greater interest 
trees and tree life. 


LA: 


Philadelphia 


tion of 
LETTINGER, /nstructor, 
Trades School. 
“Our science work is very closely related 
to the vital questions of the day and this 
magazine will be a distinct contribution.” 
W. D. Lewis, Principal, 
William Penn High School “or Girls, 


Phila., Pa. 


“ We are very much pleased with AMERI- 
CAN Forestry and will endeavor to have our 
children and teachers make the best pos- 
sible use of it.” 

EmMa V. TINDALL, 
Supervising Principal, Benjamin B, 
Comegys Public School, Phila., Pa. 


““ AMERICAN Forestry will be used to 
much advantage by our boys and girls.” 
CHARLES A. COULCOMB. 
Supervising Principal, Henry C. Lea 
Public School, Phila., Pa. 


“ AMERICAN Forestry is of great interest 
and educational value.” 
Davip H. Strout, Principal, 
Philadelphia Normal School for Girls. 


“Our botanical classes will find AMERI- 
cAN Forestry very valuable.” 
B. A. FENNIMORE, 
Teacher in Charge, Northeast High 
School for Girls, Phila., Pa. 
“Both the children and the Faculty of 
the Bartram School appreciate AMERICAN 
ForESTRY.” 
Marcaret T. Rute, Principal, 
William Bartram Public School, Phila., Pa. 
“We are very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of using AMERICAN Forestry and it 
has already been put in the department of 
Nature Study.” 
Mary E. Dwier, 
Philadelphia Normal School for Girls. 
is a valuable and 
sure the 


“ AMERICAN FORESTRY 
interesting magazine and I 
children and the teachers will enjoy it and 
profit by it.” 

M. MCALPINE, Supervising Principal, 

Hamilton Public School, Phila., Pa. 


am 
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Book News 
Seeding and Planting in the Practice of 
Forestry, by James W. Toumey, M.D., 
M.A., 454 pages, cloth $3.50. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. New York City. Prof. 


The teachers of science are delight 
have AMERICAN Forestry to help 
their work.” 


Mary V. SHea, Acting Head, Toumey is director of the Forest School 

Vest Philadelphia High School for Gir and Professor of Silviculture at Yale 
Phila.. University. 

= This book presents both the details of 

re ween ere NA practice and the fundamental principles 

that control success and failure in the 


has 2 direct bearing on much Cron economic production of nursery stock and 
tion now given in our science courses 
PARKE ScuHocnu, Principa 
est Philadelphia High School for Girls 
Phila 


the artificial regeneration of forests. It 
explains the why as well as the how. The 
author states in his preface: ‘“ The practi- 
tioner must have a clear appreciation of 
underlying principles or he cannot be safely 


‘We find AMERICAN ForEstTRY most trusted to direct the details of nursery 
ible and interesting.” practice, seeding and planting. He must 
Rosert E. THompson, Preside have a broad knowledge of methods and 
Central High School, Phila., Pa tools in order that he may attain successful 

pees regeneration at the least cost.” Almost 

without exception, the cultural methods de- 

‘AMERICAN ForRESTRY is to be made scribed and the tools and machines figured 
cessible to the pupils so that it may really have been used by the author, or the results 


serve the purpose for which it is designe 
Mary S. Homes, 

{sst. to Principal, Germantown High 
School, Phila 


of the work observed by him in this country 
or abroad. Part I of the book deals with 
the silvical basis for seeding and planting, 
particularly the principles which 
underlie the choice of species, the closeness 


more 


of spacing and the composition of the stand. 
Part II is descriptive of the various opera- 
tions in artificial regeneration and _ the 
results that from the 
best practice. 


‘I shall make every endeavor possible 
see that the children get as much benefit 
from AMERICAN Forestry as possible, and 
will afford many 


may he expected 


am sure the magazine 


pleasant as well as valuable moments for 
both the teachers and pupils.” 

I. E. STETLER, Supervising Principal 
Samuel B, Huey Public School, Phila 


A Correction 


On page 420 of the July number of 
\MERICAN Forestry there appears a series 
f questions under the title of “ Advice 


\MERICAN Forestry finds interested for Many Here.” J. S. Illick, acting direc- 
readers here, for we have in the school a tor of the State Forest Academy at Mont 


‘orestry chapter of our Nature Club which is Alto, Pennsylvania, takes exception to the 
following from the answer to question 3: 
“ The Balsam Fir is native to the Adiron- 
dack Mountain section, but not in Pennsyl- 
Mr. Illick says: “The latter part 
Phila 1 of this statement is correct. The 
Balsam Fir (Abies balsamea) is native 
to the counties of Pike, Monroe, Sullivan, 
Lycoming, Clinton, McKean, and 
Center, in the State of Pennsylvania. Its 
distribution is local, but in the well watered 
portions, especially swamps, of the above- 


doing good work in interesting other stu- 

dents in the care and conservation of trees 

KATHARINE E, PuUNCHEON, Principal 
Philadelphia High School for Girls vania.” 


not 


Tioga, 


Mr. Beede Made Secretary 
Mr. Victor A. 
ester of New Hampshire, has been elected 


Beede, Assistant State | 


Executive Secretary of the New York named counties the tree is quite common. 
State Forestry Association, with head In the Bear Meadow region of Center 
quarters at the Chamber of Commerce County it covers a considerable area, and 
Building, Syracuse, New York. Mr. Beede about the many lakes in Pike and Monroe 


is a graduate of Yale University, the Yale Counties it is found rather abundant. 
Forest School, and has had considerable Furthermore, it even extends along the 
experience along forestry lines. Follow- Allegheny Mountains to Virginia.” 


ing his graduation he visited France, Ger 


many and Switzerland, and observed his Pi for Kraft P 

: neg? ‘ ; ine for Kra 

forest practice in those countries. He has . rapes 

served as Forester and Assistant Secretary Experiments with jac!: pine have shown 


that it is well suited for making kraft paper. 
On some of the National Forests this tree 
is used to plant land which is too poor to 


of the Massachusetts Forestry Association 
Forest Assistant on the Pike Na 
Mr. Beede will 


take up his new position on November Ist 


and as 
tional Forest in Colorado. 
grow other timber. 
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Canadian 
Department 


By ELLwoop \VILSON 


Secretary, Canadian Society of Forest 
Engineers 


Mr. 


Dominion 


On the eighteenth of September 
Clyde Leavitt, Forester to the 

Railway Commission, and Mr. 
Black, Secretary of the Canadian Forestry 
Association, and the made an in 
spection trip along the line of the Nationai 


R« ybson 
writer 


Transcontinental Railway, operated by the 
Quebec Government, from La Tuque, which 
is about 200 miles northwest of Quebec, to 
Amos, a newly settled town not far from 
the Ontario line, the whole distance cov- 
ered being about 300 miles. The trip was 
made on a motor speeder and was under 
the guidance of Mr. Henry Sorgius, Man- 
ager of the St. Maurice Forest Protective 
Association. 

From La Tuque to Parent the country 
is mostly of the hardwood spruce, balsam 


type, and has been well lumbered, 


- and was largely burned when construction 


pretty 


commenced, until a cooperative association 
was formed to protect the limits along the 
right-of-way. From Parent west to Notta- 
way is almost all of the jack pine-white 
birch type and from Nottaway west to the 
Ontario boundary the soil 


with dense stands of 


is clayey and 


covered small black 
spruce, which rarely attains a greater di 
ameter than eight inches at breast height 

From La Tuque to Nottaway the coun- 
try is rocky and sandy and unfitted for 
anything but forest growth. Notta- 
way west one is in the so-called clay belt, 


From 


where the soil is good, the climate no more 
rigorous than in the district around Quebec 
City, and in which in time a prosperous 
farming community should spring up, pro- 
vided proper fire protection is furnished 

At Amos, a new town of about 300 peo 
ple, boasting a church, several saw-mills, 
some and a hotel, and the resi- 
dence of the local agent of the Department 
of Crown Lands, we met the Deputy Min- 
Forests, Dr. 


stores 


ister of Lands and Dechene, 
who was making an inspection trip through 
the district. Just beyond Amos is the in- 
ternment camp of Austrians and Germans 
at Spirit Lake, where the interned aliens 
are engaged in clearing off the forests and 
making farms for settlers. The disast- 
rous Ontario fire of last season swept al- 
most over to this point, and in several of 
the Quebec villages houses and saw-mills 
were burned. 

The trip showed us the absolute need of 


patrol on the line of the railroad beyond 
Maurice 


the territory patrolled by the St. 
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Forest Protective Association. In its terri- 
tory there have been no large fires for four 


The 


s green and the young growth is 


years and the result is very marked. 


country 
The section from La Tuque to 
and fifty 


doing well. 
Nottaway, 
miles, should on no account be settled, for 


about two hundred 
there is practically no agricultural soil, but 


should be set aside as a forest reserve. 


Mr. Roy Campbell has lately returned 
from Europe, where he went with a govern- 
inspect conditions in 


He said the point 


ment commission to 


that unhappy country. 


which interested him most was the evi- 


dence of forest management in the moun- 
tainous region inland from Bordeaux and 
Limoges, a high plateau of sandy country, 
with patches of managed forests of from a 
hundred to a couple of thousand acres, and 
showing us the way in which things should 
be handled in this Throughout 
this region cutting had quite evidently been 
the demand for 


country. 


accelerated on account of 


posts for use in the trenches. Everything 
was cut from five inches upwards and the 
largest trees were ten inches on the stump. 
1 up and the 


fuel 


The litter was carefully cleare¢ 
small branches piled to be used for 
The durability of the oak floors in the old 
houses was also noted; some of these had 
been down for a couple of hundred years 
still 


land the 


and retained their beauty. In Eng 
extensive use of creosoted wood 


was noted, and the railroad ties were larger 
seemed good for at least 


and longer and 


ten years’ longer service than with us 


The forest survey of New Brunswick ts 
under Mr. P. Z. Caverhill, 
favorably, about 200,000 acres having been 


progressing 


covered to date, and some of the maps are 
nearly completed. A couple of points have 
presented themselves 
mediate attention, such as the examination 


which required im- 
of licensed lands for the cutting of under- 
sized trees for pulp, examination of areas 
one case 4000 
The result of 
that the 


for settlement purposes; in 
acres had to be examined. 
this work was so satisfactory 
Premier has ordered a soil-type map to be 
made of the whole forest area, which will 
be invaluable in the opening of lands for 
settlement. The Premier has made an 
inspection trip of some of the work and 
has taken a great interest in it. The ques- 
tion of a better system of fire 


will come up soon and New Brunswick will 


protection 


soon have a record to be proud of. 


Mr. B: K. 
ciety of Forest Engineers, is moving shortly 


Ayres, of the Canadian So- 


from Ansonia, Connecticut, where he has 
been with the Ansonia Forest Products Com- 
pany, to Concord, New Hampshire, where 
his own timber lands. 


he will operate on 





Mr. H. G. Schanche who has been with 
the Laurentide Company, Limited, and is 
now finishing his forestry work at Penn- 
sylvania State College, has been elected an 
Associate Member of the Canadian Society 
of Forest Engineers. 


Chief Forester, 


scope of the 


M. A. 
who outlined 
British Columbia 
relation to the lumber industry, and H. R. 
MacMillan, 
cerning the export position as affecting the 
industry, 


Grainger, Acting 
brietly the 


Forest Branch and its 


who tendered evidence con- 


British Columbia lumber were 


among the witnesses examined by the 
Dominion Royal Commission during its 
sittings at Victoria, September 20-22. 


H. R. MacMillan, who for the last 


engaged in a 


Mr. 
year half has 
study of the lumber export markets of the 


and a been 


world, for the Dominion Department of 
tendered his 


Hon. 


Trade and Commerce, has 
Forester to the 


Lands, in order 


resignation as Chief 
W. R. Ross, Minister of 
to accept a position with the Victoria Lum- 
Company, of 
Mr. Mac- 
Canadians to 


ber and Manufacturing 


Chemainus, British Columbia. 
Millan 


take up forestry as a profession, and has 


was one of the first 


been prominently identified with the for- 


estry movement in Canada for almost ten 
years, first in the Dominion Forestry 
Branch, and, since 1912, with the British 


His former and 
Mr. 


connec- 


Columbia Forest Service. 
present associates will keenly regret 


MacMillan’s 


tion with the governmental forestry work, 


decision to sever his 


but wish him all success in his new position 


Dr. H. N. Whitford and Mr. Roland D. 
Craig, having completed their report to the 
Commission of Conservation concerning 
the area of merchantable timber in British 
Columbia, in which work they have had the 
cooperation of the Provincial Forest Ser- 
vice, have now left the province, the for- 
mer to take up a position in the Forest 
School, Yale and the latter 


having gone to Ottawa. 


University, 


Lumber Commis- 


stationed at 


Beale, 
Columbia, 


Louis B. 
British 


Mr. 
sioner for 
Toronto, has returned to Victoria for con- 
sultation with the Forest Branch, and the 
lumber manufacturers, concerning the 
future development of that important work. 
The British Columbia Lumber Exhibit, 
under Mr. Beale’s management at the recent 
Canadian National attracted 
notable attention, and 
growing interest in the Eastern market fur 


Exhibition, 
as evidence of the 


British Columbia woods, it may be men- 
tioned that during the first two or three 
days over 3000 samples of wood were taken 
away by persons interested, and hundreds 











entered their names to receive further in- 
formation, etc. 

The active service list o 
British Columbia Forest 
to grow, and to date 68 have 
addition to 47 
Mitchell and 


Cross. 


f members of the 
Branch continues 
enlisted, 

Messrs. 
Military 


forest guards. 


Rees have won the 


blister rust has been re- 
Montreal and Mr. G. C. 
Quebec, is tak- 


White pine 
ported around 
Piché, Chief 
ing measures to ascertain the extent of the 


Forester of 


disease. 


Hon. Jules Allard, Minister of Lands 
and Forests of Quebec, and Mr. G. C. 
Pichée will pay a visit to the nurseries and 


plantations of the Laurentide Company, 
They will also 
Shawinigan Falls and the Quebec 


at Berthierville. 


Limited inspect the power 
plants at’ 


Government Nurseries 


Current 
Literature 


MONTHLY LIST FOR OCTOBER, 
1916 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the 


library of the United States Forest 
Service. ) 
Forestry as a Whole 
Dorrance, John Gordon. The story of the 
forest. 237 p. il. New York, Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1916 


Proceedings and reports of associatigns, 


forest officers, etc. 


Florence—R. Instituto superiore forestale 
nazionale. Annali, v. 1, 1914-1915. 
415 p. il. pl, maps. Firenze, Italy, 
1916 

Hongkong, China—Botanical and forestry 
department. Report for the year 1915. 
24 p. Hongkong, 1915. 

India—Bengal—Forest department. An- 
nual progress report on forest ad- 
ministration for the year 1914-15. 
50 p. Calcutta, 1915. 

Forest Education 

Forest schools 


California, University of—College of agri- 


culture. Announcement of courses in 
- forestry, 1916-1917. 29 p. il. Berke- 
ley, Cal., 1916. 

Minnesota, University of—College of 
forestry. Announcement, 1916-1917. 
35 p. Minneapolis, 1916. 

New York state college of Forestry— 
Syracuse university. Announcement 
of the course in city forestry. 31 p. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1916 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Forest Description 
Society for the Protection of New — 
He i 


j 


shire Forests—Sunapee branch. 
save the beautiful timber surroun 
the Royal Arch. 4 p. il. Simee 
N. H., 1916. 
Southern Pacific Co. Big trees of Cali- 
San Francisco, 1914 
The extent of the 
England States 


fornia. 32 p. il. 
Wharton, William P. 
woodlot in the New 
N. Ei 


/ p. Concord, Society for pro- 


tection of New Hampshire forests 
1916. 

Wille, N. Norges skogtraer. 42 
n. p., 1915. 


Forest Botany 
Burton, O. Evergreens of Col 
orado. 80 p. il. Fort Collins, ( 
1914. (Colorado — State forester 
Publication No. 1.) 
Maiden, Joseph H. A critical revisi 


the genus Eucalyptus, pt. 27. 32 ; 


Longyear, 


Sydney, Gov't printer. 
Forest Mensuration 
Howard R. Southern timber 


Newbern & Biltmore 


Krinbill, 


tables. 12 p. 


N. C., the author, 1914. 
Silviculture 
Planting and nursery practice 
Idaho, University of — Department 
forestry. Announcements concerning 


forest and shade trees and basket 
planting in 
191¢ 


recommended for 
4 p. Idaho, 


lows 
Idaho. 
Pruning 
Major, H. F. Pruning 
il. Columbia, Mo., 
\gricultural experiment 
cular 81.) 
Forest Protection 


Moscow, 


shade trees. 
1916. (Miss 
station. Cit 


Insects 

Snyder, T. E. “ White 
the United States and methods of pre 
venting their damage. 20 p. il. Wash., 
D. C., 1916. (U. S—Dept. of agricul 
ture. bulletin 759.) 


ants’ as pests 





Farmers’ 

Fire 

Colorado—State forester. 
county and State fire 
State of Colorado, Dept. of forestry 
4 p. Fort Collins, Colo., 1912. 

Northern forest protective association. Re 
view of the work for the year ending 
March 1, 1916, together with the 
ceedings of the fifth annual meeting 
24 p. Munising, Mich., 1916. 


THE ELITE POCKET 
EMERGENCY CASE 


Instructions for 
wardens of the 


pro-~ 


53,""xa’’ 


weight 
8 oz. 





Brother Sportsman, you need it tocomplete your out fit. 
Black Spanish Leather; contains salve, cold creme, lini- 
ment, ointment and liquid court plaster in tubes, will 
not break, spill or leak; bandages, surgeon's plaster, 
compressed cotton, safety pins, dressing forceps 
scissors, first aid booklet, etc. 

Price, post paid in U. S. A. $3.00 


ELITE SPECIALTY CO., Brocton, N. Y. 


Write for circular. 
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> Pall big Stamps 
by hand 


Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense forteams and powder. 
One man witha K can rip out 
any stump that can be pulled 
with the best inch steel cable. 


Works by leverage—same prin- 
ciple as a jack. 100 pounds pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull 
on the stump. Made of Krupp 
steel — guaranteed against 
breakage. Endorsed by U. S, 
Government experts, 

























Showing 


easy lever 





HAND POWER 


Stump 
Puller 


Write today for special 
offer and free booklet on 
Land Clearing. 
WalterJ.Fitzpatrick 
Box 80 
182 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 
California 





operation 






















is carefully made of special oil tanned 
moccasin stock; will stand a tremendous 
amount of hard service; completely satis- 
fies the man who is looking for soft, pli- 
able, waterproof Woods Boots, at moderate 
price. Ask for catalogue. 


E. A. BUCK CO.., Bangor, Maine 











Miniature Construction 


Landscape and Architectural Models 
Topographical Maps and Paintings 
for 
SCHOOLS—COLLEGES—MUSEUMS 
GOVERNMENT WORK A _ SPECIALTY 


MORGAN BROS. CO. Inc. 
Model Makers 


Room 1650 Grand Central Terminal 
Phone 7720 Murray Hill NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW LIPPINCOTT Books 











| WINTER JOURNEYS 
IN THE 
SOUTH 












By GEORGE BURNAP, B.S., M.A. 
Landscape Architect of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Washington, D. C. 

With an Introduction by RICHARD B. WATROUS, 
Secretary American Civic Association 


163 illustrations and four 


Frontispiece in color. 





Winter Journeys 
in the South 


By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND 
64 illustrations. Octavo. Cloth. Net, $3.50 


The kingdoms of wonder for the golfer, the auto- 
mobilist and almost every other type of pleasure- 
seeker are revealed in this book. Mr. Hammond is 
an enthusiastic traveller and a skilful photographer. 
He believes in the pleasure that may be found in 
America. He has wandered about the South from 
White Sulphur to Palm Beach; Aiken, Asheville, 
Charleston, New Orleans, and many other places of 
fascinating interest have been stopping points upon 
his journeyings. 





Parks: Their Design, Equipment and Use 


diagrams. Large 8vo. Decorated cloth. Net, $6.00 


The magnificent volume is primarily for landscape 
architects, and executives having the development 
of parks in charge, but it will also appeal directly to 
all who delight in the problems of bringing nature to 
the service of man. The sub-title, “Their Design, 
Equipment and Use,” presents the plan of the work. 
The author believes in principles of design, in equip- 
ment that enters into the design, in use of the widest 
possible scope, so as to be of value to all people of 
the community and of satisfaction to all tastes. His 
style is stimulating to such a degree that the lay- 
man’s very soul is awakened to new beauties and 
joys in the work his city has done in the preparation 
of squares and large open places. 











Tree Wounds and Diseases: 


Their P revention and Treatment 
By A. D. WEBSTER 
32 full page plates and other illustrations, Large 8vo. 


Net, $2.50 


It is now a well appreciated fact that shade and forest trees need the doctor as 


much as do human beings and livestock. 





effects and diseased branches. 
how to take preventive precautions. 


When left to themselves, cavities or hollows in trees gradually increase in size until 
the ascending sap is entirely cut off and the tree ruined. 
from the neglect of injured bark, poor pruning, fungus growth, bad soil and atmosphere 
The author tells you how to go about their cure and 


The same dire results follow 





Practical Book of Early Ameri- 
can Arts and Crafts Net, $6.00 


By Harold D. Eberlein & Abbot 
McClure with its 250 illustrations will 
delight and instruct all lovers of old 
pewter, silver, wood, needlework, glass, 
etc., etc., of early Americans. The pro- 
fessional or amateur collector will find it 
atreasure. Artistically bound. Boxed. 





Rings Net, $6.00 

By George F. Kunz, Ph.D., contains 
about 250 illustrations. It tells the story 
and romance of rings in all ages and 
climes. Nearly everything you may 
wish to know about ringsis here. Hand- 
some gift binding. Boxed. 


Practical Book of Architecture 
225 illustrations. Net, $6.00 


By C. Matlack Price, is just the gift 
for anyone who contemplates building or 
for the architect. It is not a technical 
work, but at the same time describes the 
various styles and furnishes practical 
information covering the whole subject. 





Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the 
Wonder of Work Net, $2.00 


Fifty-two reproductions of Pennell’s re- 
markable drawings of giant bridges, sky- 
scrapers, railway stations, etc. There is 
an inspiring introduction to each picture. 








J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUELISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Forest Management 

Barton, J. E. Forestry and the farm wood- 
lot. 4p. Frankfort, Ky., 1916. (Ken- 
tucky—State forester circular 5.) 

Eaton, Carleton W. MHandling the farm 
woodlot. 16 p. il. Orono, Me., 1916. 
(Maine, University of—Agricultural 
extension service. Extension bulletin 
No. 105.) 

Toumey, James W., and Hawley, Ralph C. 
The Keene forest: a preliminary re- 
port. 25 p. pl, map. New Haven, 
Conn., 1916. (Yale forest school. 
Bulletin 4.) 

Forest Administration 

Hawes, Austin F. State forests. 11 p. 
Concord, N. H., Society for the pro- 
tection of New Hampshire forests, 
1910. 

Forest Utilization 

Lumber industry 

Faas, V. V., and Rogher, U. A. 
lyesnaya torghovlya Avstro-Venghrii 
(The forests and lumber industry of 
Austria-Hungary). 299 p. pl. maps, 
tables. Petrograd, 1915. 

National lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. Problems in lumber distribution; 
proceedings of the fourteenth annual 
meeting, May 31—June 1, 1916. 242 p. 
pl. Chicago, IIll., 1916. 

United States—Interstate commerce com- 
mission. In the matter of rates on and 
classification of lumber and lumber 

* products; docket no. 8131, and related 
dockets. Transcript of testimony at 
hearings in Chicago, Ill, July 10-22, 
1916. v. 1-3. Chicago, Ill, National 
lumber manufacturers’ association, 
1916. 

lVood-using industries 

Canada—Dept. of the interior—Forestry 
branch. Forest products of Canada, 
1915: pulpwood. 12 p. map. Ottawa, 

- 1916. (Bulletin 58a.) 

Forest by-products 

Foxworthy, F. W. 1. Timbers of British 
North Borneo. 2. Minor forest prod- 
ucts and jungle produce. 67 p. tables. 
Sandakan, 1916. (British North 
Borneo—Dept. of forestry. Bulletin 
no. 1.) 

Singh, Puran. Note on the Burma myra- 
bolans or “ Panga” fruits as a tanning 
material. 5 p. Calcutta, India, 1916. 
(India—Forest dept. Forest bulletin 
no. 32.) 

Wood Preservation 


Lyesa i 


Bradley, Harlow. Service tests of treated 
and untreated fence posts. 15 p. il. 
Madison, Wisc., American railway 
engineering association, 1916. 

Hunt, George M. The preservative treat- 
ment of farm timbers; revised, 1915. 
Sop. il. Wash, D, -C,.19%6: CU. S. 
—Dept. of agriculture. Farmers’ bul- 
letin 744.) 


Auxiliary Subjects 
Poisonous plants 
Swingle, Deane B., and Welch, Howard. 

















f wow READY 


MODERN 


PROPAGATION 
OF 


TREE FRUITS 


By 
B. S. BROWN, M.S. 


PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE, UNIVERSITY 
OF MAINE 





This book includes those portions 
of propagation which are in gen- 
eral use. It covers the following 
subjects: Seed for propagation; 
Growing for Seedlings; The Nurs- 
ery; The Different Budding 
Operations; Grafting Operations; 
Propagation by Cutting; The 
After Treatment of Nursery 
Stock; Some General Considera- 
tions. 
185 pages, 5x71/, illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Just Published 


FARM 
FORESTRY 


By 
JOHN ARDEN FERGUSON, 
A.M., M.F. 


PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY, THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





This book covers the subject of 
forestry as applied to the farm 
and woodlot. The subjects in- 
cluded are those of essential 
interest to the agriculturist. The 
establishment of the woodlot, 
both by seeding or planting, and 
by natural methods, is discussed, 
with hints as to the best trees to 
plant in different sections. 
249 pages, 54 x 8, illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Joun Witty & Sons, Inc., 

432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
GENTLEMEN: Kindly send me for ten days’ 
free examination, the books indicated below: 

Brown-Tree Fruits 
Ferguson-Farm Forestry 
It is understood that I am to remit the price of 
these books, or return them, postpaid, within 
ten days after their receipt. 


Name 

Address 

Member of 
Indicate here if you are a me er of the American 
Forestry Association. If not, indicate the forestry 


society with which you are 


Position; reference 


(Indicate which.) (Not required of ety Members.) 


‘ 





AP-10-16 J 








CURRENT LITERATURE 


Poisonous plants and stock poisoning 
on the ranges of Montana. 23 p. il 


Mont., 1916. (Montana 


Agricultural experiment station. Cir- 


Bozeman, 


cular 51.) 

Hunting 

Palmer, T. S., and others. Game laws i 
1916. 64 p. Wash., D. C., 1916. 
S.—Department of agriculture. Farm 
ers’ bulletin 774.) 

Periodical Articles 

Miscellaneous periodicals 

American journal of botany, July 1916.— 
The growth of forest tree roots, | 
W. B. McDougall, p. 384-92. 

3otanical gazette, Sept. 1916—Aeriferous 
tissue in willow galls, by A. Cosens and 
T. A. Sinclair, p. 210-25. 

Conservation, Sept. 1916—Northern On- 
tario fires, p. 33-4; regulation of set- 
tlers’ fires, by Clyde Leavitt, p. 35. 

Country Sept. 30, 1916.- 
Japanese dwarf trees, by Joseph H 
Sperry, p. 1766. 

Countryside magazine, Aug., 1916—Tree 
planting for season effects, by Garret 
M. Stack, p. 75-7, 92-3. 

Fire protection, Sept. 1916—Abolition of 
the wood shingle roof a necessity, by 
Thomas W. Haney, p. 3. 

House and garden, Aug., 1916.—Trees for 
all time: permanent planting and its 

Robert 


gentleman, 


bearing on future effects, by 
S. Lemmon, p. 38-9. 

Journal of ecology, June, 1916.—The oak- 
hornbeam woods of Hertfordshire, by 
E. J. Salisbury, p. 83-117. 

Journal of the Washington academy of 
sciences, Sept. 19, 1916—Morphology 
and evolution of leaves, by O. F. Cook, 
p. 537-47. 

National wool grower, Sept., 1916—The 
grama grasses, by Arthur W. Samp- 
son, p. 27-8, 35. 

Outing, Aug., 1916.—Hitting the high 
spots, by W. J. Hutchinson, p. 477-88 

Phytopathology, Aug., 1916.—Keithia thu- 
jina, the cause of a serious leaf disease 
of the western red cedar, by James R 
Weir, p. 360-3. 

Reclamation record, Oct., 1916—What re 
forestation does for the water user, 
p. 461-2. 

Rhodora, Oct., 1916—Some historical data 
regarding the sweet bay and its sta 
tion on Cape Ann, by George G. Ken- 
nedy, p. 205-12. 

1916.—The interdepend 

conservation and 


Science, Sept. 8, 
ence of forest 
forestry education, by J. W. Toumey, 
Dp 327-37. 

Science, Sept. 15, 1916.—Animal life as an 
asset of national parks, by Joseph Grin- 
nell and Tracy I. Storer, p. 375-80. 


TIMBER CRUISING BOOKLETS 

Biltmore Timber Tables. Including solution of 
problems in forest finance. 

Southern Timber Tables. How to estimate Southern 
Pine, Southern White Cedar, and Southern Appala- 
chian Timber—Spruce pulpwood, Hemlock bark, 
Chestnut oak bark, Chestnut tannic acid wood. 

Postpaid, 25 cents each 


HOWARD R. KRINBILL 


Forest Engineer Newbern, N.C. 
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Globe *Wernicke 


Sectional Filing Equipment 





Runs the World’s 
Business 


There are twenty-one 
different linesofGlobe- ~ 

Wernicke Filing Cabinets. Each 
one of them exists to meet a 
specific business need. Each 
one of them has been tried by 
time and constantly improved until to- 
day it represents perfection in its field. 








To-day Globe-Wernicke Steel or Wood Fil- 
ing Equipment offers you maximum quality, 
maximum filing capacity and maximum con- 
venience at minimum cost. 


All Globe-Wernicke Equipment is sectional, 
and grows as your needs grow—all Globe- 
Wernicke equipment is built-to-endure. 


Allow us to send you Catalogue 816 A.F., showing the 
complete lines. It will suggest many filing economies. 


Globe *Wernieke 


Sectional Bookcases 















From the time you buy 
your first section to the 
great day when the room 
is lined with sections, 
your Globe-Wernicke 
bookcase is an inspira- 
tion, a guide anda 
delightful companion. 
It is ably designed from 
both the artistic and 
practical standpoints, 
and is built to endure. The patented Globe- 
Wernicke Dust-proof Felt Strip protects your 
books, and forms a noise-eliminating air-cushion 
for the door in closing, a process further aided by 
the Globe-Wernicke Door Equalizer, which elimi- 
nates sticking, binding and jar. 


Catalog No. 115 A.F. illustrates and describes the 
many beautiful Globe-Wernicke styles in color and 
gives full details. Write for 
it and also ask for a free 
copy of “The World’s 
Best Books.” 


“Mh 


| ii 


The Globe “Wernicke Co, 
CINCINNATI 


BRANCH STORES 
New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Washington, D.C. 





Built to Rudure 























| SaPERIOR: 


ENGRAVINGS 


| FOR AL PURPOSES 


vvyY 





» 


ILLUSTRATORS 


| Haur-rones- line Cuts 
| 3 Car Process Work | 


vwe? 


50.6 -14-th. Street, N.W. 





Belen elated 


| "+" Phone Main 8274 *- 


} 














Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
With Air Mattress Inside 


Recommended by the members of Forest Service 
Hunters, Cowboys, Campers, Canoeists and Invalids. 
The lightest, most compact, sanitary Sleeping Pocket 
made. Not a bag, but an outdoor bed. 

Guaranteed 


Cold, Wind, Damp and Water Proof. 
or Money Refunded. 


&. The Campers Favorite 
“BLOW BED’ 


a 





Send for Catalog and pricelist. Mailed Free 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Haven Street, Reading, Mass. 


KELSEY strvice 
SERVICE 
TIMBER ESTIMATING, FOREST MAN- 
AGEMENT, FORESTRY PLANTING, ETC. 
Expert service at reasonable cost. This 


Department in charge of D. E. Lauder- 
burn, Forest Engineer. 


FORESTRY STOCK. All varieties of De- 
ciduous and Evergreen material used in 
Forestry Planting. Our “‘ Quality First” 
stock and ‘‘ your requirements furnished 
complete.’ Write for Quotation on your list. 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Company 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














|| Designers and |. 


ELECTROTYPES is 
NATIONALENGRAUIGG 


Wasninston,D.C. | * 





AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Scientific American, Sept. 9, 1916.—Grow- 
ing shagbark hickory for profit, p. 244. 

Scientific American, Sept. 16, 1916.—Re- 
claiming the Everglades of Florida, by 
Day Allen Willey, p. 258-9; preserving 
wood with turpentine, by Fadlala 
Sayeg, p. 261. 

Travel, Aug., 1916—At home in a national 
forest, by W. P. Lawson, p. 27-9, 43-6. 

United States—Department of agriculture. 
Weekly Sept. 27, 1916.— 
Preserving timber; preservative treat- 
ment of woods for farm uses should 
receive careful 
marketing timber, p. 8. 

United States—Department of agriculture. 
Weekly news letter, Oct. 4, 1916.— 
Treated wooden silos, p. 4-5. 

Trade reports 

American lumberman, Sept. 16, 1916.—Tim- 
ber taxation an unjust burden on the 

northwest, p. 24; wood block 

in Boston, p. 31; 


news letter, 


consideration, p. 6: 


Journals and consular 


Pacific 
paving wins victory 


creosoted wood block paving grows 
popular in Chicago, p. 57-8. 
American lumberman, Sept. 23, 1916.—Ex- 


perts tell of export trade after the war, 
p. 34-5; invents new wood fireproofing 
liquid, p. 45. 
\merican lumberman, 
blighted chestnut may be used; 
service experts declare such timber is 


Sept. 30, 1916.—Says 
forest 


sound wood, p. 31. 
Oct. 7, 1916.—War 
A. W. 


as durable as any 
lumberman, 
uses of forest products, by 


American 
time 
Schorger, p. 1. 

Barrel and box, Sept. 1916—The utiliza- 
tion of saw-dust, p. 40. 

Canada lumberman, Sept. 15, 1916. — 
Foreign opportunities for Douglas fir, 
by H. R. MacMillan, p. 25-6; use and 
accuracy of topographic maps, by 

A. Stamm, p. 27; lumber cost 

William Brims, p. 28-9; 

railroad bridge, by 


Samuel 

accounting, by 

a unique logging 

Samuel A. Stamm, p. 35. 

Canada lumberman, Oct. 1, 1916.— The 
strength of wooden beams, p. 31. 

Engineering news, Sept. 7, 1916.—Spotting 
fires in 29 miles of wood snowsheds, 
p. 458-9; profit in water-works forestry 
at Nashua, N. H., p. 472-4. 

Hardwood Sept. 25, 1916.—The 
wooden pulley’s superiority, p. 25. 
Hardwood record, Oct. 10, 1916.—The teak 
far east, p. 21; factors 
durability, by S. J. 
making creosote go 


record, 


forests of the 
wood's 
v4 es 


affecting 
Record, p. 
further, p. 24. 

Journal of electricity, power and gas, Sept. 
23, 1916.—The Everett pulp and paper 
company’s plant, by L. E. Childs, p. 
239-41. 

Paper, Oct. 4, 1916—The use of bark for 

paper specialities, by Otto Kress, p. 15- 

17; a select paper bibliography, entitled 

“U. S. government publications per- 

taining to pulp and paper,’ by Henry 

E. Surface, p. 25-30; 

some suggestions, by Carlile 


pulpwood ; 


the purchase of 





HILL'S 


Seedlings and Transplants 
Also Tree Seeds 


FOR REFORESTING 


BEST for over a half century. All leading 
hardy sorts, grown in immense quantities. 
Prices lowest. Quality highest. Forest 
Planter’s Guide, also price lists are free. 
Write to-day and mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 











Forestry Seeds 


For many years I have been in complete charge 
of the Seed business of THOMAS MEEHAN & 
Sons, and as they are discontinuing the busi- 
ness, I am taking it over and I will conduct it 
in the future in my own behalf. 

I will offer a most complete list of seeds for 
forestry purposes. 

My catalogue contains a full list of varieties as 
well as much valuable information relating to 
seeds and planting. It willinterest you. Send 
for acopy. 


THOMAS J. LANE 


Tree Seedsman 


DRESHER, PA., U. S. A. 




















Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS Psoten 


Write for prices on 
per 1000 large quantities per 1000 
THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


fie hids We are specialists in Orchids, 


we collect, ne om grow, sell 
and export this class of plants exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue ot 
Orchids may be had on application. Also special 
list of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


Seedlings 














Orchid Growers and Importers 














PARK and ESTATE 
FORESTRY 


Utilization Studies 
Forest Planting 
te. 
Methods and Cost of Mosquito 
radication 


P. L. BUTTRICK 


Forester and Mosquito Expert 
P. O. Box 607 New Haven, Conn. 


Logging Reports 
Timber Estimates 























It May Save Your Life 
If youare going huntingor fishing 
in the woods or on the water—the 
need of dry matches may save 
your life. ‘‘ The Excelsior Sports- 
men’s Belt Safe’’ made of Brass, 
Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or ox- 
idized— —Waterproof. Furnished 
compact with Belt and Buckle 
for $1.00. 
HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin St., New York City 
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P. Winslow, p. 31-3; Report of com- 


mittee on soda pulp, technical associa- AILROAD men have learned, by comparing notes for 
tion of the pulp and paper industry, twenty years or more, that the Hamilton Watch comes 
by Martin L. Griffin, p. 54-60; chemis- closest to absolute accuracy—to Star time. 


try and paper-making, by Thomas J. 


Keenan, p. 78-80; forestry and the pro- C . 
duction of pulpwood; guesses about the anil fon afc 


pulpwood supply of the future, by P. S. 













Loveioy, p. 80-4. ‘*The Watch of Railroad Accuracy ”’ 
Paper mill, Sept. 23, 1916—Wood pulp, Ask your jeweler to show you the various Hamilton Models. They 
by Allan Smith, p. 10-12, 34-6; uses of range in price from $12.25 for movement alone ($13.00 in Canada) 


cia’ toe tt Saeaiae 29 to $150.00 for the superb Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k heavy 
PARSE, DY Sr SNe: SEED RCHS OES De aes gold case. Thin models at $28.00, $40.00, $55.00 and up. 


Pulp and paper magazine, Sept. 1, 1916.— 


Tv eae Write for Hamilton Watch Book—'*The Timekeeper”™ 
he truth about Ontario's forest pro- This book is well worth reading simply for the information it gives 
tection system, by Robson Black p. 297. about watch-making. It pictures and describes all Hamilton 
Gar Getta eat Models. 
Railway age, Sept. 1, 1916.—Woods used HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY a 


‘ . ros Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
by the railroads, by H. F. Weiss, p. Dept. 39 
358. ( oo Engineer Wm. Burney 
ett ; . = A } and Fireman Albert R 
Railway review, Sept. 16, 1916.—Western Burke of the Union 
¢ : > << acific sotk 
larch for railway ties, by H. S. Sackett, — eee ; 
p. 368-9, . 


atches 
St. Louis lumberman, Oct. 1, 1916.—Com- 






















paring the wood working industries, 
p. 40-1; logging where the buzzards 
roost, by jis B. W oods, p. 51. 

Savannah naval stores review, Sept. 23, 
1916.—The rosin and turpentine in- 
dustry and the chemist, by John E. 
Teeple, p. 11-13, 18 

Southern lumber journal, Sept. 15, 1916. 
—What the states are spending for the 





work of forestration, p. 39. 
Timber trade journal, Aug. 12, 1916.—The 
manufacture of lead pencils, p. XIII; 
oo5. 


tree felling by machinery, p. 
Timber trade journal, Sept. 2, 1916—Wood 
for aeroplanes, by A. D. Webster, p. 





367. 





Timber trade journal, Sept. 23, 1916.—Na- 





tional grain storage and timber silos, . 
by George Fisher, p. XV-XVI. @ A beautiful house on a 


e 
Timberman, Sept., 1916.—Properties of | ‘elati V e bare plot loses caste It 


Oregon myrtle, by Walter F. Oerding, = 
p. 39; timber trade of the Fiji Islalnds, lacks a natural setting. 


p. 44: standing timber in United King- 





r in | @ Nature requires time to 
dom, p. 44; protecting piers by com- | dei 

pressed air, by Philip Brasher, p. 46-7; a ues remedy it. 

exports of lumber and wood products gq By setting out grown 


from the U. S. for three years, p. 49; 
"eee trees and shrubs you can 


SAVE TEN YEARS 
19, 1916—New Brunswick combines 


work on trees and soils, by E. Verne Send for our booklet and enjoy a well-shaded 


Richardson, p. 1067. “Home Landscape’ harmonious home at once. 
United States daily consular report, Sept 


fone hee ok ISAAC HICKS & SON 


United States daily consular report, Sept. 








making shingles _ better, 
Wright, p. 57. 
United States daily consular report, Sept. 


5 ae : WEstTBuRY :: Nassau County :: New York 
23, 1916.—Tanning extracts made from 


hemlock bark, by Edward A. Dow, p. 
1133. 
United States daily consular report, Sept. 


























25, 1916.— Plans for investigating 
Europe’s lumber markets, p. 1142-3. 


United States daily consular report, Oct. TIMBER ESTIMATES PHILIP T. COOLIDGE 
2, 1916—Lumber situation in Chile, FiREPROTECTIONPLANS FORESTER 


by V. L. Havens, p. 9. Stetson Bldg., 31 Central Street, Bangor, M 

wit ; Maps. Locsin EPORTS ‘ Epa 

United States daily consular report, Oct. R Management and Protection of Woodlands 
I 


3, 1916.—Paper-pulp possibilities in EmPiRESTATEFORESTERS Improvement Cuttings, Planting, Timber 
Philippines, by J. F. Boomer, p. 22-4. 156 Furr Ave. New YornCiry Ried Tips, Say 
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United States daily consular report, Oct. 





Forest Insects 
cause 
Forest Fires 





Great fires in virgin forests usually 
occur in dead INSECT KILLED TIM- 
BER during dry seasons. Accumulated 
ground litter and everpresent standing 
dead, injured and pitchy trees furnish 
ample fuel to lead the flames into green 
timber. This necessary fuel largely results 
from the continuous and intermittent 
attack of DESTRUCTIVE FOREST 
INSECTS upon the roots, base, trunks, 
limbs, branches, twigs and buds of trees 
throughout their entire life. Forest fires 
in green timber increase the INSECT 
RISK by concentrating insect attack 
and reducing the number of beneficial 
insects. Avoid your constant annual 
loss. Reduce your fire risk. Control 
the insects responsible. It is good busi- 
ness. Efficient inspection of Parks, 
Watersheds, Estates and Timberlands. 
Control methods outlined. Control costs 
estimated. Control work conducted 
economically. 





BARTLE T. HARVEY 


Consulting Forest Entomologist 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





4, 1916.—High prices of lumber in New 
Zealand, by Alfred A. Winslow, p. 36. 
United States daily consular report, Oct. 
5, 1916.—Wood pulp industry in New 
Zealand, by Alfred A. Winslow, p. 50; 
trade in South African boxwood re- 
vived, by Fayette J. Flexer, p. 57. 

West Coast lumberman, Oct. 1, 1916.— 
White pine in four northwestern States 
estimated at 27,970,000,000 feet, by F. I. 
Rockwell, p. 20-1; Russian empire em- 
braces total of 1,3603,500,000 acres of 
timberland, p. 29, 33. 

Wood turning, Oct. 1916—Waste in the 
manufacture of vehicle and agricul- 
tural implements, by H. S. Sackett, p 
Li-ae: 

Forest journals 

Canadian forestry journal, Sept. 1916.— 
How to plant trees in the fall by B. R. 
Morton, p. 705-8; a visit to the de 
vastated claybelt, p. 709-11; the timber 
markets of India, by H. R. MacMillan, 
p. 716-17; forest fire damage from 
coast to coast, p. 732-3; the fire sea- 
son in British Columbia, by R. E. Bene- 
dict, p. 734-5; fire situation on the rail- 
way lines, by Clyde Leavitt, p. 736-7. 

Forest leaves, Oct., 1916.—The forest in its 
relation to streams and stream pollu- 
tion, by N. R. Buller, p. 163-4; a mes- 
sage from wild life league, by James 
B. Sanson, p. 164-6; the curse of the 
forest, p. 168-9; forest revival in New 
England, by Harris A. Reynolds, p. 











WE MAKE THE 


>» ENGRAVINGS 


' ; FOR THE 
& AMERICAN FORESTRY 
7 MAGAZINE 

3 

£ OUR SPECIALTY 


is THe “BETTER GRADE FINISH oF 


~ DESIGNS & ENGRAVINGS | 


in ONE orn MORE COLORS 
FOR MAGAZINES CATALOGUES 
ADVERTISEMENTS Erc 


Line PLates 
COMBINATION LINE 
ano HALF TONES 


Har TONES 
DuLto-ToNnes 
, CoLor Process 


ESTABLISHED 1889- 


SIXTH ano CHESTNUT STREETS 
OProsiTe OLDE INDEPENDENCE Hace 


de PHILADELPHIA 
SS 1 NSS LIMBS: 





Mutti-Co.ors 2» 






169-73. 

Forestry quarterly, Sept., 1916—The rela- 
tion of forestry to science, by Barring- 
ton Moore, p. 375-9; a historical study 
of forest ecology; its development in 
the fields of botany and forestry, by 
R. H. Boerker, p. 380-432; cost of 
logging large and small timber, by W. 
W. Ashe, p. 441-52; notes on a method 
of studying current growth percent, 
by B. A. Chandler, p. 453-60; notes on 
state forestry in Ireland, by H. R. Mac- 
Millan, p. 461-6; county or community 


« 


Pay working plans as a basis for woodlot 


extension work, by W. D. Sterrett, p. 

- 467-70; model of a regulated forest, by 
D. Y. Lin, p. 471-3. 

Indian forester, Aug., 1916.—Lantana in the 

forests of Coorg, by H. Tireman, p. 

385-92; a note on the afforestation ot 


ae the Telankheri hill, Nagpur, by S. 
‘ Shrinivasulu Nayadu, p. 392-410; the 
uses of Formosan trees, by R. Kane- 
hira, p. 410-20; Bombay forest con- 
ference; complete volume analysis of 
3 teak from Kirwatti jungles, by W. A. 


Miller, p. 420-4; forest fire-fighting, by 
Fred’k J. Haskin, p. 431-5; Lac culti- 
vation in the Karauli state, p. 435-7. 


— Yale forest school news, Oct. 1, 1916.—The 
y advantages of a technical training in 


-GATCHEL & MANNING © 


the lumber business, by S. E. Robison, 
p. 47-8; variety in the Philippines, by 
Arthur E. Fischer, p. 48-9; forestry 
management in the Philippines, by L. 
R. Stadtmiller, p. 49-50. 









! “This prevents 
‘) wood from warping!” 
““FINHIS hardwood trim 
‘ won’t warp, shrink, 
or twist out of shape because I 
am protecting it against damp- 
ness in the plaster wall with a 
coating that makes protection 
absolutely sure.”’ 


Ordinary metallic paints coat, 
but they can’t protect. The alkali 
in the wall masonry makes them 
saponify and become useless. 


rer TRIMBAK 


266.0 5. PAT OFF 


on the other hand, can’t possibly 
saponify. It remains a perfect 
protection, permanently. 


Used in a luxurious down-town 
club, the Woolworth Building, 
the Metropolitan Tower, the 
Bankers’ Trust Company and 
other prominent places. 


Full details upon request from 
Department I. 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848 


Inventors and manufacturers of R. 1. W. Paints, 
Compounds, Enamels, etc. 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Works: 
New York, London, England, and Toronto, Canada 





FO RE ST RY 
1 2 3 4 


THE FOREST 


IS THREE-FOURTHS OF 


FORESTRY 


Your opportunities are as unlimited as 
our forests if you study at 
WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


Incorporated Munising, Michigan 








a- 
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ATTENTION 
FORESTERS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free of 
charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters 








WANTED—Work during the summer by a young 
man starting to study forestry. Would accept place 
of any kind where = seaetnts could be ob- 
tained. FreeJune15. Bes references, Address W. 
W.J. careof AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D.C. 





POSITION—Young man (33), single, seven and a- 
half years’ technical training. Will consider position 
as City Forester, Park Superintendent, Superintendent 
of Private Estate or Consulting Landscape Architect 
for railroad. Education consists of post-graduate 
work in prominent middle-western school of forestry, 
supplemented by several years post-graduate work in 
recognized school of landscape design in the East. 
Experienced in public and private forestry, including 
work in the Forest Service, the various phases of 
municipal forestry such as extension work, and tree 
surgery ; and also the designing of parks, playgroun ds, 
and private estates. References given and required, 
Address XYZ, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


eg ADUATE FOR 
any line in forestry, sur 
ence with both U 





ESTER wants position along 
g, etc He ave had experi- 
>€ and private con- 








cerns Am willin to prove my 

worth. Can giy fer "Address Box 34, 

cons ok Atsuastac Pesenres (II-1) 
WANTED a positio 

Massachuset ts, by aH 

Has specialized in bot é t S 

plants. Address Box 36 f AMERICA AN Ponsstay. 





(II-1I 


PRACTICAL WOODSMAN AND FOREST EN- 
GINEER with thorough experience this country and 
Europe will take charge of forested estate or game 
managing and improving 
woodlands, and can show results. Highest references 
as to character, training, and ability. Address Woods 
Superintendent, Care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG man (28), single, technical education, five 
years’ general engineering experience, as instrument 
man and computer, on surveys, and as inspector and 
superintendent on construc . Also field and office 
experience with U. S. Forest Service. Capable of tak- 
ing charge of party; desires position with forester or 
lumber firm. Address Box 32, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C 





preserve. An expert in 















YOUNG MAN (19) wishes position where he can 
learn ‘‘Tree Surgery.’’ Would accept place of any 
kind where practical experience could be obtained. 
Not afraid of hard work Address Box 18, care of 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 11-1 








TIMBER 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—200,000,000 FEET OF ORIGINAL 
GROWTH YELLOW PINE TIMBER 

on the West Coast of Florida, south of Tampa, acces- 

sible to deep water and railroad facilities. An unusual 

opportunity. Apply SOUTHERN INVESTMENT 

COMPANY, Box 502, Richmond, Va. 6-12 


12,000 ACRES HARDWOOD TIMBER — 
AND LAND 


Northeast Louisiana, about 7,000 feet mixed hard- 
woods to acre. Fine land; solid body; 3 miles of rail- 
road. Price $17.50 peracre,easy terms. Address Box 
300, care of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D. C. 








~ Do Business by Mail — 


it we tee with accurate lists of pros- 
ur catalogue contains vital informa- 
= on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing 99% 
guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 
Druggists Farmers, Etc. 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould, 1009C Olive St. 


Ross- Gould 


Mailing 







Wealthy Men 
Axle Grease Mfrs. 










hastS St.Louis 
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BOOKS ON 


FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who 
wish books on forestry, a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. 
These may be ordered through the American F orestry —— on 


D.C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* 




















AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES....... 
CR ee ARE a GE ROE so ns so oid cece taceassecass en dustaceaaenen 
FOREST REGULATION—Filibert Ro 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—By El 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—By R. S. Kellogg Ie stitial arain canal od ara a ak eae 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING AC COUN TS—By Arthur F. Jones............... 
FOREST VALUATION—By H. H. C popes RE eT one: ME en Pe ee 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw. . 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS— By ‘john 
Kirkegaard. . WOT RR AS ee ME ED OR era 
TREES AND SHRUBS- —By Charles “Spr 1e Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts toa 
be ee at had ee eee ee een hero ee rrr rrr rere ers rc 
THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gi ff Sieh PINGIOR so ocala sneaker eae 
LUMBER AND IS UsStse—R. S. Relloge..... . «ices cocecuscunsccesnwde ves oweis 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN STRE ET AND PARK—B. E. Fernow...... 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. L. Britton..........2.c0ccecceccceceeccecees 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins an d PRCRENRNS oc as based sore Mai adoad acer anaes 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J.‘P. Wentling.................... 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES S—Henry H. CR Sats Sores. eiale sien Sa 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES— 
Samuel J. Record..... a re Piet te eae mee ret S Tm a 
PLANE SURVEY ING—John c. Tracy al ovale eset ad avo cose ee Sonate al Stak eae ea eee 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves. ............ 2. cece ee eee eee ees 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY Se A ee ee re eer rrr 
FIRS? BOOK OF POR Go ric ¥—Prilpert ROG, «5... is cc i ec cece awa weeesiaenda 
PRACTICA Weer ie ta POE 6 o.vcae dances deed cdcads Ge anemedss Huesinac 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN F¢ RE STRY—Samuel B. Green.. eee 


SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS—Alfred Gaut.. 


VEL CAS: 2 ee ee Oe Oe OUIION io oe one ks cle head de umccedeagcscmedesteuaapes 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico)—Charles 
SRR IR MMU DS alopecia ag ares 0 a Swede ASR ET RAG OR Oh Aas 


AMERICAN WOODS— ~Romeyn B. He gh, 13 Volumes, per Volume . 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U.S. AND CANADA, EAST 


OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough. .............-2eeeeeces 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES—J. Horace McFarland.......... 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES— 

a i 2 Seen node ae Reet or ers rea 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. R. Bruncken............ 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe..............-. 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks.................-- 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES— 

Fle Bee PORN er ais Gna = ec urnk paw bu vcle ewan ery aeeaela ws Mee euEE Teer Ranhaa ses 
Tre RE IN oo sa ss asu o v.'sio cel eivins on kode dicots maw denadwes eemmearaed 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John Side... 220), wa ee aaa Si a dee 
THE LONGLEAF PINE IN V IRGIN. FOREST—G. Frederick Schwarz. ......... 
LOGGING — atten Cette. co nec as. s naca co cuaiiok wails devaseddenas saeugeaiels 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes....... 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WO )ODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves. . 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff ...............-. 
THE TREE GUIDE—By Julia Bilen Rogers... ... 0 cece ccee cesses nscescccenewe 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY—By Isaiah Bowman...............e2eeeceeeeeceees 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary..............00e ee eee 
PARM. FORBES! Y—Alte AMCIINON... «ooo os oc scccccavdecusdesenns wncewensneaes 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organization)— 

Pied Bi SONI ot ea SE Gin: wi dikids wate Vie OLS RAL TERE SRR AR OL MRS CAE 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY Pe. Moon and NiO. Batic. oc cs cesicvavesevas 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record...............-04: 
SE ee Cree Ee re CUI 6 coo ooo cicsiacacasneedgeseen Seance onciomoture 
Te ae ere ee OI CE ooo ae. oo ows v0 'c 0b evn ae Ramnerwecmache dune teen vase 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss........ 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition)......... 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W. 

fs PL OR! SSE eee rat oe ee ey rere rr rr re 
FUTURE FOREST TREES—By ih ata. ct euechdeaeiees 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews... 

PRS TAD OO Bs 5d he oe Sockiss 2-0:ai0, c:%i4: Berd wd 6 aca eds ea nal ed ews eee eas 
FARM FORESTRY--By john Biden Ferien «i coos 5052s. och cues oundadia esas eae 
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* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books on 


forestry or related subjects upon request.—EDITOR. 
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In the National Forest Region 


Colorado 
School of Forestry 


; A DEPARTMENT OF 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


HE course in theoretical 

and applied forestry lead- 

ing to thedegree of Forest 
Engineer covers a period of two 
years and is open to students 
who have completed two years 
of college work, including a 
sufficient amount of Botany, 
Geology and Surveying. 


Graduate students may 

enter as candidates for the de- 

gree of Master of Forestry. 
Fall and Spring Terms in the 
Manitou Forest, the College Re- 
serve, 6000 acres of pine and 
spruce timberland on the borders 


of the Pike National Forest. 
Winter Term at Colorado Springs. 


For particulars address 


: Colorado School of Forestry 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 








The 
New York State 
College of 
Forestry 


at 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under-graduate courses leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Special opportunities for post- 
graduate work leading to degrees 
of Master of Forestry and 
Dector of Economics. One- 
vear Ranger Course on the 
College Forest of 1,800 acres at 
Wanakena in the Adirondacks. 
State Forest Camp, which is a 
month of directed recreation, 
open to any man over sixteen, 
held each August on Cranberry 
Lake. The State Forest Experi- 
ment Station of go acres and an 
excellent Forest Library offer 
unusual opportunities for re- 
search work. 


For particulars address 


THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 


OF FORESTRY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
FORESTRY 


The Pennsylvania 


State College 





PROFESSIONAL course in 

Forestry, covering four years 

of college work, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry. 
Thorough and practical training 
for Government, State, Municipal 
and private forestry. 
Four months are spent in camp 
in the woods in forest work. 
Graduates who wish to specialize 
along particular lines are admitted 
to the “graduate forest schools”’ 
as candidates for the degree of 
Master of Forestry on the success- 
ful completion of one year’s work. 





For further information address 


Department of Forestry 


Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pa. 











Georgia State 
Forest School 


UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA 


Four-year professional course in 
theoretical and applied forestry 
leading to the degree: Bachelor 

‘ of Science in Forestry. 

Combination courses in Arts and 
Sciences giving two degrees in 
five years. 

Wide range of specialization offered. 
Preparation for Government 
and State Forestry, City For- 
estry, Commercial Forestry, 
Logging and Milling, Research. 

Provision for four months in Forest 
Camp and for four months in 
specialization. 

One-year vocational course in For- 
estry and Agriculture. 

Eight-weeks’ Ranger School in 
Forest Camp. 


For announcement address 
FOREST SCHOOL 


Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 
ATHENS GEORGIA 








Yale University 


Forest School 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 











ALE University Forest School is a 
graduate department of Yale 
University. It is the oldest exist- 

ing forest school in the United States 
and exceeds any other in the number 
of its alumni. A general two-year 
course leading to the degree of Master 
of Forestry is offered to graduates of 
universities, colleges and scientific 
institutions of high standing and, 
under exceptional condilions, to men 
who have had three years of collegiate 
training, including certain prescribed 
subjects. Men who are not candi- 
dates for the degree may enter the 
School as special students, for work 
in any of the subjects offered in the 
regular course, by submitting evidence 
that will warrant their taking the 
work to their own advantage and 
that of the School. Those who have 
completed a general course in forestry 
are admitted for research and ad- 
vanced work in Dendrology, Silvicul- 
ture, Forest Management, Forest 
Technology, and Lumbering. The 
regular two-year course begins the 
first week in July at the School camp 
near Milford, Pennsylvania. 


For further information 
address 


JAMES W. TOUMEY, Director 
CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN 








HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








FFERS specialized gradu- 

ate training leading to the 
degree of Master of Forestry in 
the following fields:—Silvicul- 
ture and Management, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomol- 
ogy, Dendrology, and (in co- 
operation with the Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration) the Lumber Business 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 


Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
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“QUALITY”? 

















LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 


MISSOURI LUMBER &#tAND 
EXCHANGE=<@OMPANY 


R.A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY. MO. 











THE SAME 


‘*TODAY AND TOMORROW” 
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“LOOK at this list of lumber literature. It proves my previous statement 
that there is no longer any excuse for the improper use of wood nor for prejudice 


against it due to lack of knowledge of how to build well with wood.” 


Farm Bulletin No. 1—Implement Sheds. 

Farm Bulletin No. 2—Grain Storage Buildings. 

Farm Bulletin No. 3—The Preservative Treatment of Farm Timbers. 

Farm Bulletin No. 4—Swine Houses. 

Farm Bulletin No. 5—Poultry House Construction. 

Farm Bulletin No. 6—Ice Houses and Ice Supply. 

Farm Bulletin No. 7—Dairy and General Purpose Barns. 

Engineering Bulletin No. 1—Timber for Structural Purposes. 

Engineering Bulletin No. 2—Heavy Timber Mill Construction Buildings. 

Teachers’ Cottages. 

The One Story Schoolhouse Idea. 

Document No. 1.—Wood Construction in Relation to Fire Losses in Europe 
and America. 

Wood Construction vs. Substitutes. 

John Smith’s Garage. 

Your Garage. 

Technical Letter No. 1—Creosoted Wood Block Paving. 

Technical Letter No. 2—Tests of Fire Retardents, with Special Reference to the 
Shingle Roof. 

Technical Letter No. 3—Chicago’s Four Million Dollar Pier. 

Technical Letter No. 4—Building Code Suggestions, Fire Stops, etc. 

Technical Letter No. 5—Building Code Suggestions, Chimneys, Flues, etc. 

Technical Letter No. 6—Economies of Concrete and Timber Buildings. 

Technical Letter No. 7—Interesting Comparison of Two Docks R~cently Con- 
structed in Chicago. 

Technical Letter No. 8—Specifications for Wood Block Paving. 

News Letter No. 1—Building Code Revision in Reference to the Use of Wood. 

News Letter No. z—Permanent Exhibits. 

Opportunity No. 1—Are You in Line? The Awakening and Possibilities in 
Lumber Trade Extension. 

Opportunity No. 2—Direct Results from Retail Yard Advertising. 

Opportunity No. 3—Co-operation of Retailers with Manufacturers in Trade 
Extension. 

Opportunity No. 4—Exhibits and Educational Material. 
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ASK for any of these publications that will be helpful to you. We are at 


your service. 


>|} “10 ||c— 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Subscribing Associations are: California Redwood, California White and Sugar 
Pine, Georgia-Florida Sawmill, Hardwood Manufacturers of the United States, 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers, North Carolina Pine, Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Manufacturers, Northern Pine Manufacturers, Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers, Southern Pine, West Coast Lumbermens, Western Pine Manufacturers. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


The Trade Extension Department of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
offers a unique free service to Architects, Engineers, Retailers and Builders. The Blue 
Book of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association gives prompt and reliable credit 
rating and collection service. The Inter-Insurance Exchange of the National Lum! 
Manufacturers Association furnishes sound indemnity for losses by fire in saw-mills, 
planing mills and lumber yards. 
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LAMB-FISH LUYPIBER CO. 











We have every facility for the proper manufacture, 
care and preparation 


CHARLESTON MISS. U.S.A. 























and a complete stock of red and sap gum plain 
sawn or quartered. 


LAMB-FISH LUMBER COMPANY, CHARLESTON, MISS. 


**The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World” 


* PRESS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 











The cAmerican Forestry «Association 
Washington, D. C. 


President 
CHARLES LATHROP PACK, Lakewood, N. J. 


Vice-Presidents 


JOSHUA L. BAILY, Pennsylvania — ee Fete a “as. JOHN 2. SEER MAY, Ditete 
ecretary of Agriculture ~hairman Conservation Department 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, New York HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
yg ere te ee = ee Secretary of the Interior HON. oe M Paeshy FT. Connecticat 
HON. ASBURY F. LEVER, South Caroli BoE SORCERY Ue ee eee 
DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, Massachusetts United States Representative. —s/§: JOSEPH. N. TEAL, Oregon 
President Emerttus Harvard University a . 3 Chairman Oregon Conservation Commission 
HON. THOMAS NELSON PAGE , 
DR. B. E. FERNOW, Canada. Ambassador to Italy THEODORE N, VAIL i 
Dean of Forestry, University of Toronto GIFFORD PINCHOT, Pennsylvania President A. T. & T. Co., New York 
a you : reo HON. JOHN WEEKS, Massachusetts 
HENRY S. GRAVES, District of Columbia FILIBERT ROTH, Michigan United States Senator 
Chief of the Forest Service Dean of Forestry, University of Michigan DR.ROBERT S.WOODWARD, Washington, D.C. 
EVERITT G. GRIGGS, Washington DR. J. T. ROTHROCK, Pennsylvania President Carnegie Institution 


Treasurer 
JOHN E. JENKS, Editor, Army and Navy Register, Washington, D.C. 


Executive Secretary 
PERCIVAL S. RIDSDALE, 1410 H Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Directors 

E.T. ALLEN, Oregon HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, Connecticut CHARLES LATHROP PACK, New Jersey 

Forester, Western For. and Conservation Asso. Professor of Forestry, Yale Forest School Pres. Fifth National Conservation Congress 
JOHN S. AMES, Massachusetts ; DR. HENRY S. DRINKER, Pennsylvania CHARLES F. QUINCY, New York 

President, Lehigh University 

HON. ROBERT P. BASS, New Hampshire ALFRED GASKILL 

Ex-Governor of New Hampshire State Forester. New Jersey 
WM. B. GREELEY, District of Columbia JOHN E. JENKS, District of Columbia ERNEST A. STERLING, Illinois 

Assistant U.S. Forester Editor, Army and Navy Register Forest and Timber Engineer 
W.R. BROWN, New Hampshire CHESTER W.LYMAN, New York J.B. WHITE, Missouri _ ‘ 

Pres. New Hamp. Forestry Commission International Paper Company Ex-President, National Conservation Congress 


J. E. RHODES, Illinois 
Secretary, Southern Pine Association 











‘ zs ‘ : It Will Support These Policies 
Declaration of Principles and Policy National and State Forests under Federal 


management respectively ; adequate ap- 
propriations for their care and man- 
A, o > ti agement ; Federal coédperation with 
eC merican orestr y ssocia 10n the States, especially in forest fire pro- 
tection. 

State Activity by acquirement of forest 
lands; organization for fire protection; 
2 P - x encouragement of forest planting by 
IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest policy on communal and private owners, non- 
ale ail ate t . de anil x 52 eliothial »mbershi olitical departmentally independent 
a scale a equate or our economic needs, and any person 1S eligible for membersnip. orest organization, with liberal appro- 

. priations ad these pups. i 
. . . orest Fire Protection ederal, State 
IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Federal or State depart- aad Sas protective, agencies, and its 
teu < : y > : : ; ; i encouragement and extension, indi- 
ment or policy, and is devoted to a public service conducive to national prosperity. viduals atl by cohuaantinas Ginn 
adequate fire protection all other 
measures for forest crop production 


IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the pro- mal fail, 
duction of timber as a crop; protection of watersheds; utilization of non-agricul- Forest Planting by Federal and State 
4 4 : governments and long-lived corpora- 
tural soil; use of forests for public recreation. tions and acquirement of waste lands 
for this purpose; and also planting by 
= 4 : private owners, where profitable, and 
IT DECLARES THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance to the people; that the encouragement of natural regenera- 
census of 1913 shows our forests annually supply over one and a quarter billion Forest Taxation Reforms removing un- 
dollars’ worth of products; employ 735,000 people; pay $367,000,000 in wages; oa from owners of growing 
cover 550,000,000 acres unsuited for agriculture; regulate the distribution of water; Closer Utilization in logging and manu: 
prevent erosion of lands; and are essential to the beauty of the country and the fey wae rates = achieving this: 
y ati Cutting of Mature Timber where and as 
health of the nation. the domestic market demands it, ex- 
cept on areas ye for park = 
rj i imi ; itz. . scenic purposes, and compensation o 
IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions; that eoost Sovuere for kegs aaa tasenais 


private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demonstrations, protection of watersheds, or on behalf 

et: je oN ; z d notion i a of any public interest. ; 

and educational work, since they cannot be expected to practice forestry at a Equal Protection to the lumber industry 
-. ‘ H H and to public interests in legislation 

financial loss; that Federal and State governments should undertake scientific silecting private Usimatinal apace 


forestry upon national and State forest reserves for the benefit of the public. tions, recognizing that lumbering is 
as legitimate and necessary as the 








forests themselves. 
IT WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the development of Classification by experts of lands best 
suited for farming and those best 


public thought and knowledge along these practical lines. suited for forestry; and liberal national 
and State appropriations for this work. 
































